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NARRATIVE OF THE INDIAN WALK. 


Communicated by John Watson of Buckingham, 
Bucks county Pennsylvania, and by him presented to 
the Historical Committee of the Amzrican Purroso- 
paicat Society, 1822. 


William Penn with a number of settlers came to 
Pennsylvania in the year 1682. His first care was to 
establish a good understanding with the natives by 
personal sociability and friendly acts of hospitality and 
generosity, and regarding them as men, who’s rights 
were not to be invaded either by force or fraud.He there- 
fore purchased of them a tract ef land; for a price agreed 
upon, of the following description, taken from the ori- 
ginal deed. 

Beginning at a white oak in the land now in the ten- 
ure of John Wood, and by him called the Grey Stones, 
over against the falls of Delaware river, and from thence 
up the river side to a corner spruce tree, marked with 
the letter P, at the foot of the mountains: (this tree 
stood 140 perches above the mouth of Baker’s creek) — 
and from the said tree along by the ledge or foot of the 
mountains west south west to a corner white oak, 
marked with the letter P, (on land now Benjamin 
Hampton’s—standing by the Indian path that leads to 
an Indian town called Playwicky and near the head of 
a creek called Towsisnick, and from thence westward 
to the creek called Neshaminah (this linegrosses where 
the Newtown road now is, at the old chesnut tree be- 
low Doctor Isaac Chapman’s lane end and along by the 
said Neshaminah to the river Delaware, alias Makerick- 
hickon, and so bounded by the said main river, to the 
first mentioned white oak in John Wood’s land (above 
Morrisville) with the several Islands in the river. &c., 
dated 15th July, 1682. 

This purchase was limited by previous agreement to 
extent as far up the river from the mouth of Neshaminah 
as a man might walk ina day and a half—which tradi- 
tion has said to have been executed by William Penn 
himself, on foot, with several of his friends, and a num- 
ber of indian Chiets. It was said by the old people that 
they walked leisurely, after the Indian manner, sittin 
down sometimes to smoke their pipes,to eat biscuitiand 
cheese, and drink a bottle of wine, it is certain they ar- 
rived at the spruce tree in a day and a half, the whole 
distance rather less than thirty miles: and the north west 
beundary being traced out and marked on many trees 
with the letter P, for Penn; and all parties being well 
satisfied, the above deed was signed by the Indian Sa- 
chems with their respective hieroglyphics. 

It is certain that William Penn did not arrive in Penn- 
sylvania for several months after the date of the above 
deed. We are therefore left toconjecture to account 
for the inconsistency; the business might have been 
done inthe next year, and the deed dated back for 
some reason not now known,perhaps to cover some set- 
tlement already made, there might be an error in the 
date of the original deed or in taking the copy. 

Four years after another purchase was made of the 
natives, the description of which is contained in the 
following extract from the deed. Beginning at the be- 
fore mentioned spruce tree (says the grant) about Ma- 
herickkitton (Bakers creek) from thence running along 


the ledge or foot of the — west south west to a | 
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cerner white Oak marked with the letter P., standing 
by an Indian path that leadeth to an Indian town called 
Playwicky; and from thence extending westward to 
Neshaminy creek,from which line the said tract or tracts 
hereby granted doth extend itself as far into the woods 
asa man can go in a day and a half; bounded on the 
westerly side by the creek called Neshaminy or the 
most westerly branch thereof as far as the said branch 
doth extend, and from thence by a line to the utmost 
extent of the one anda half day’s journey, and frem 
thence by a line to the aforesaid river Delaware, and 
from thence down the several courses of the said river 
to the first mentioned spruce tree. Dated the 28th of 
August, 1686. 


This deed was executed by the parties, and as the 
Delaware and the Neshaminah were to be the north 
east, and south-west bounds, most of the lands in Buck- 
ingham, Solebury &c. were located, and as the proprie- 
tary was much engaged in other business, the walk was 
not made when he went to England, and altho’ it is 
evident from the deed that the place of beginning must 
be the west corner of the first purchase on the Nesha- 
minah, yet the Indiansalways insisted on going up the 
Delaware from the spruce tree—and probably for this 
reason, nothing was done in the business for six years, 

In the year 1692 a white man living at Newtown and 
Cornelius Spring, a Delaware Indian, accompanied by 
several Indians and white people, underteok and per- 
formed the walk in the Indian manner; but by what au- 
thority or by whose direction isnot now known. They 
started from the spruce tree, and walked up the river; 
the indians jumped over all the streams of water until 
they came to the Tohickon, which they positively refu- 
sed to cross, and therefore they proceeded up the 
creek on the south side to its source, and then turning 
to the left, they fell in with the Swamp creek, and go- 
ing down it a small distance, it was neon on the second 
day, or a day anda half from the time of setting out.— 
To close the survey it was proposed to go from there to 
the source ofthe west branch of Neshaminah (so called) 
thence down the creek to the west corner of the first 
purchase, andthence to the spruce tree, the place of 
beginning. ‘These bounds vould have included a tract 
of land rather larger than the first purchase, and no 
doubt would have been satisfactory to the Indians, It 
does not appear to have been a final settlement, or 
that any thing was done relative to the subjects except 
talk about it, for forty three years, In which time a large 
tract was sold to acompany at Durham, a furnace and 
forges were erected there, and numerous scattered set- 
tlements made on the frontiers as far back as the Le- 
high hills. The chief settlements of the Indians at the 
time were in the forks of the Delaware and Lehigh, be- 
low and beyond the Blue mountains. But in the sum- 
mer season many families migrated in their way, and 
cabined among the white people in different places, as 
far downas Pennsbury manor, where they long retain- 
ed a permanent residence on sufferance, and altho’ a 
general harmony subsisted between the natives and the 
white people, yet they shewed a dislike to the surveys 
and settlements that were every year extending further 
back in the woods, and as they presumed far beyond 
the proper limits of the land they had sold. 


In the spring of the year 1735, a surveyor employed 
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for the purpose run and measured a line beginning | 
where the north west boundary of the first purchase | 
crossed the Durham road, and thence north-westerly on | 
the said road to somewhere about the Haycock, and. 








subject of the walk wus introduced, and the se*- ral 
Deeds and writings shown and explained by way of ap- 
peal to the high authority of the six nations, against the 
conduct of their cousins tle Delaware-, &c. ina private 
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then turned more to the left thro’ the woods to the Le- | council among themselves, these mighty Casars of the 
high Gap in the Blue mountain, blazing the south | Lakes and Woods determined to chastise and humbie 
east side of the trees and saplings inthe woods within | their dependents, which they did in the following deci- 
sight of each other. At sometime before this period, a | sive manner, at acouncil at Philadelphia. Present the 
treaty or conference had been held with some of the | Governor and his council. Canassatige, Schickealamy 
Indians, who Teedyuscung at the treaty of 1756 called | and sundry chiefs of the six nations, Sassoonan, and 
pretenders, and said, as there was no king presumed to | Delawares, Nuttimus and Fork Indians. Comad Wiser, 
do national business without proper authority. At this | Pisquitoman, Cornelius Spring, interpreters, 
conference (perhaps in 1734) both parties agreed by! Conassatego, on behalf of the six nations, said; Breth- 
compromise, to alter the day and an haly’s walk to one | ren, the Governor and Council. 

day, and to go a north-west course. The Indians pro-| The other day you informed us of the misbehaviour of 
bably presuming that at 20 miles a day, the average of | our brethren the Delawares, with respect to their con- 
the preceding walks, it would not extend fui ther back | tinuing to claim, and refusing to remove from some land 
than the hills below Durham,accordingly a new instru-| on theriver Delaware, notwithstanding their ancestors 
ment, called a release was made probably for a trifling | had sold it by a deed under their hands and seals to the 
additional present of a few goods.Preparation was then | proprictaries, for a valuable consideration upwards of 
made for a walk to be performed under the direction of | fifty years ago; & notwithstanding that they themselves 
the Sheriff of Bucks county, two men of uncommon | had years ago, attera long and full examination ra- 
abilities for fast walking were employed for the purpose | tified that deed of their ancestors, and given a fresh one 
at five pounds each, or an equivalent in land; and the | under their hands and seals; and then you requested us 
Indians being notified, a number of them attended, also | to remove them, enforcing your request with a string of 
the sheriff with his sutlers, and several white men on | Wampum; aflerwards you laid on the table our own let- 
horseback. About the 12th of September, 1735, at | ters by Conrad Wiscr, some of our cousin’s letters, and 
sunrise, the whole company started from the old ches- the several writings, with a draft of the land in dispute 
nut tree above mentioned, below Wrightstown meeting | to prove the charge against our cousins. We now tell 
house, ornear there. The men walked moderately at | you, we have perused all these several papers, we see 
first, but soon quickened their march, but the Indians | with our own eyes that they have been a very unruly 
called to them to walk, and not run; and the remon- | people, and are altogether in the wrong in their deal- 
strances being frequently repeated without effect, the | ings withyou. Wehave concluded to remove them, 
Indians and a number of white people who had collect- | and oblige them to go over the river Delaware, and 
ed to see them set off, leftthem in ill humor at such con-| quit all claim to any lands on this side for the future, 
duct, except one Indian who continued with them du- | since they have received pay for them, and it has gone 
ring the day. The two walkers pursued their course, | thro’their guts long ago. ‘To confirm you that we will 
first on the Durham road and then by the line of mar- | see your request executed, we lay down this string of 





ked trees, tothe Blue mountain, and going thro’ the 


Gap on alevel road, they pursued their way up the riv- | 


er, and at sunset the walkers arrived on aspur of the | 
Second, or broad mountain, upwards of sixty miles from | 


where they had set out in the morning, where they | 


piled up a large heap of stones, and marked a number 
of trees around it. ‘They passed the night in serious 
apprehensions, as their Indian companion icft them and | 
went to an Iudian cantico not far off, perhaps the same 


| Wampum in return for yours. 
Then turning to the Delawares, holding a belt of 
Wampum in his hand, spoke to them as follows: 
Cousins-let this belt of Wampum serve to chastise you, 
you ought to be taken by the hair of the head,& shaken 
severely Uil you recover yoursenses & become sober. You 


| don’t Know what ground you stand on, nor what you are 


doing. Our brother Onas’s cause is very just and plain, 
and his intentions to preserve friendship. On the other 


company that had left them in the morning, who shout- | band, your cuuse is bad; your hearts are far from being 
ed and hallooed a great part of the night. But} upright, and you are maliciously bent to break the 
they were happily fayoured to return next day in safety | chain of friendship with our brother Onas & his people, 
to their respective homes. The nortli-west boundary | We have scen with our own eyes a deed signed by nine 
was afterwards run on the Pocono, and to the river at | of your ancestors, above fifty years ago, for this very 
the short bend, and down the courses of the Delaware, | land, and a release signed not many years ago by some of 
by a measurement then made more than one hundred | yourselves and chiefs, now living, to the number of fif- 
miles to the spruce tree. teen or upwards. But how came you to take upon 

This scandalous transaction was the subject of much | you to scil land at all? we conquered you we made wo- 
conversation, and an apprehension prevailed, that it | men of you—you know you are women, and can no 
would sometime produce serious consequences. more sell land thanwomen. Nor is it fit you should 

Surveyors were sent for six years successively to Jo-| bave the power to sell land, since you abuse it. ‘This 
cate large tracts of landin the Ferks, even among the | land that you claim is gone thro your guts; you have 
Indian towns. They therefore procured letters to be | been furnished with clothes, meat and drink, by the 
sent to Jeremiah Langhorne and the Governor, advising | goods paid you for it, and now you want it again like 
to remove the settlers or they would take up the hatch- | children, «8S youare. But what makes you sell land in 
et against them, the affair was now become serious, and | the dark? Did you ever tell us you had sold this land? 
therefore a deep laid sclieme was contrived and carried | Did we ever receive any part even the value of a pipe 
into execution. | shank from you forit? You have told us a blind story, 

The chiefs and warriors of the six nations were to at-| that you sent a messenger to us, to inform us of the 
tend a Treaty at Philadelphia inJune 1742. he Dela- | sale; but he never came among us, nor we never heard 
wares, &c., were also invited to attend at the same time, | a0Y thing about it. This is acting in the dark; and very 
which they did, making nearly one hundred Indians in different from the conduct of our six nations, absence 
the whole. And as there was at that time a prospect of | in their sales of land on such occasions. They give pub- 
a war between England & France, the six nations were | lic notice, and invite all the Indians of their united na- 
courted to join in the contest on the side of the English, | tions, and give them all a share of the presents they re- 
The record says that handsome dinners were provided, | ceive for their lands, this is the behaviour of the wise, 
and the health of King George, the Proprietaries, the | united nations; but we find you are none of our blood, 
Governor, &e. were drank in high good humour, and | youact adishonest part, not only in this, but in other 
ata certain time, at one of these sociable canticoes the , matters, your ears are ever open to slanderous reports 
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about our brethren; youreceive them with greediness, 
and for all these reasons we charge you to remove in- 
stanily. We don’t give you the iiberty to think about 
it, vouare women. Take the advice of « wise man and 
remove immediately; you may return to the other side of 
the Delaware, where you came from (:minisinks.) But 
we donot know whether, considering how you have 
demeanéd yourselves, you will be permitted to live there 
or whether you have not swallowed that land down 
your throats, as well as the land on this side; we there- 
fore assign you two places to go to, W) oming or Shamo- 
kin; you may go to either of those places, and then we 
shall have you more under our eye, «nd shall see how 
you behave, and deliberate, butremove away and take 
this belt of Wampum. 

This being interpreted by C. Weiser into English 


and by Cornelius Spring into the Delaware language, | 
Canassatigo taking a string of Wampum, added further. | 
“ After our reproof and absolute order to depart from | 


the land, you are to take notice what we have further to 
say: ‘This string of wampum serves to forbid you, your 
cluldren and grand children to the latest posterity for 
ever meddling in land affairs, neither you, nor any that 
shall descend from you are ever hereafter to presume 
to sell any lands for which purpose you are to preserve 
this string in memory of what your Uncles have this day 
given you in charge. We have some other business to 
transact with our brethren, and therefore depart the 
Council, and consider what has been said to you.” 
When this terrible sentence was ended, it is said that 
the unfeeling political philosopher walked forward and 
taking strong hold of the long hair of the king of the 
Velawares, he led him to the door, and forcibly sent him 
out of the room, and stood there, while all the trem- 
bling inferiors followed him: he then walked back again 
to his place like another Cato, and calmly proceeded to 
another subject, as if nothing ofthe kind had happened. 
The poor tellows in great and silent grief, went <direct- 
ly home, collected their families and goods and burning 
their cabins, to signify they were never toreturn, marched 
reluctantly to their new home beyond the Susquehanna. 
This shameful imposition was equally reprobated by 
all distinguished and candid men in the province, and it 
was seriously apprehended, that mischief would some- 
time grow out of it. But no doubt there were some 
land speculators, and those who had conducted the bu- 
siness to such an issue, who enjoyed the triumph with 
unfeeling satisfaction, some families of those Indians 
continued to come down every summer and cabin in 


the woods among their former friends, and go back | 


in the fail. But when war began between England and 
France in 1754, and Washington and Braddock were 
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| ed June 1756, John Heston and Joseph Smith (tavern 

keeper) began to walk at the high Rocks on the Ne- 
shamina Creek in Wrightstown, avout a mile below the 
Bridge, thence up the branch north of John Wilkinson’s 
) and up the several courses of the Creek to the head at 
Richard Thomas’s; thence followed the County line to 
Mayer’s mill on Perkioming, then crossing the Swamp 
Creek four miles from the Swamp continued West to 
Jacob Bonduman’s by the main branch of Perkioming, 
then west three miles into Philadelphia county, and 
from thence continued their course into the new Cos- 
hoppen about three miles into Berks County, and four 
from Bucks County, on the West side of ahill, near a 
heap of rocks. 

Some friendly Indians visited Philadelphia and on 
conversing freely with them, and the supposed cause 
of the war being explained, a prospect opened that a 
peace might be obtained, if proper measures were pur- 
| sued for that purpose. Therefore a number friends or 
| Quakers united in friendly association for regaining and 
preserving peace with the Indiaus by pacifick measures. 
Many of the members of this association with the free 
concurrence of the Governors, Morris and Denny at- 
tended divers conferences and ‘Treaties at Philadelphia 
and Easton, in which their presence, and the remem- 
brance of the fair dealings of William Penn with their 
forefathers were of essential service towards procuring 

a cessation of hostilities, and finally the settlement of 
| peace. Governor Hardy of New York and sir William- 
| Johnston, and Christian Frederick Post, one of the Mo 
ravian hrethren afforded their advice and assistance in 
_ favour of peace. 

Through the interposition of some persons in Phila- 
delphia, also of General Johnson and others, conferen- 

ces were held at Philade!phia and Easton with the In- 

| dians; and at the latter place November 13th, 1756. Go- 

| vernor Denny enquired of Teedyuscung, King of the 

| Delawares, and agent of the Six Nations why the Indians 

| struck the white people, and what grievances they had 
suffered, he answered. 

Brother,—-You have not so much knowledge of things 
| done in this country, as others who have lived longer in 
it, being lately come over tous. 1 have not far to go 
| fur an instance; this very land that is under me (stamp- 
| ing his foot on the floor) was my land and _ inheritance, 
and is taken from me by fraud; when I say this ground 
| I mean all the Jand lying between Tohickon Creek and 
| Wyoming on the Susquehannah. Whentl have sold 
| lands fairly Ilook upon them as fairly sold. A bargain 
isa bargain. Though! have had nothing for the land 
| | have sold, but broken pipes and such trifles, yet when 
| I have sold them, even for such trifles, 1 look upon 











successively defeated, there can be no doubt, that ag- | the bargain to be good. Yet I think I should not be ill 
gressions upon Indian rights by force and fraud, and used on that account by those very people who have had 
in general the extension of settlements by the whites, | the advantage in their purchases nor be called a fool for 


became popular subjects of inquiry and explanation, at | 
their great council fires; even the history of the running | 
walk might then be patiently listened to. And it is 
said that leave was given by the Six Nations, to their, 
cousins the Delawares, Shawanees &c. to strike the | 
white people living on the lands they had been) 
wronged out of. Therefore they immediately fell upon | 
the buck inhabitants of Northampton County, in all the | 
inhuman and cruel manner of Indian warfare, burning 
houses and barns, killing, scalping, and taking many, 
women and children into captivity: and these terrible 
depredations continued for about eighteen months. And 
strange as it may now appear to many in retrospect 
notwithstanding the evident cause and origin of the 
war, a reward of £100, was offered by the Governor 
jn the publick papers, for the head of Captain Jacobs, 
and £50 for the head of Captain Shingask, two Indian 
warriors. In this time of great public distress, there 
was much conversation on the subject: and as there 
could be no doubt but that it was occasioned by the im- 
position of the walk, it was proposed to try by way of 
experiment, how far it would have extended if execut- | 
ed according to the deed. Therefore in the month call. 


it. Indians are not such fools as not to know when they 
are imposed upon or not to bear it in remembrance. 

The governor asked him what he meant by fraud in 
relation tothe saleof lands?’ He answered, all the land, 
extending from Tohickon over the great mountains to 
Wyoming has been tsken from me by fraud: for when 
I had agreed to sellthe land to the Old Proprietary by 
the course of theriver, the Young Proprietary came 
and got it run by a straight course, by the compass, and 
by that means took in double, (he might have said five 
times) the quantity intendedto be sold. 

Conrad Weiser, the interpreter, and Richard Peters, 
Esq. being asked what they knew about the subject, 
they agreed in substance, that they had heard of the 
Indians uneasiness, but referred te the final settlement 
made of the dispute by the judgment of the Six Nations 
at the Treaty at Philadelphia in 1742, but when Peters 
came out of the Council he said the walk was dishonor- 
able, and could not be defended, and therefore it was 
agreed to make the Indians a present speedily, on that 
account, which was afterwards done accordingly, which 
in common acceptation goes to prove which of the par- 
ties had been in the wrong. 
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{In consequence of Tecdyuscung’s complaint, thatthe 
Indians had been cheated out of their land by the 
walk, some of the members of the friendly Association 
above mentioned applied to the Governor’s Secretary 
for leave to search the Provincial Records relative to the 
subject, which he refused to admit although they were 
immediately interested in the Indian claim being extin- 
guished on land they had purchased agreeably to the 
Proprictary’s agreement with the first settlers. 

There may be some small errors in the foregoing 
narrative. But it is presumed the principal facts are 
correctly stated as they have been taken from original 
Indian Treaties and from copies and notes, made by 
John Watson Surveyor, and in some minor parts deriv- 
ed by oral tradition, directly received from persons, 
who were living at the time of the long walk, and such 
as had the best opportunities of being acquainted with 
the particulars of that unhappy affair. 

It may be proper to remark that William Penn went 
to England in 1701 and died in 1718: that those who 
succeeded him in managing the executive business of 
the Province; especially about the year 1742, were not 
governed by those principles of generosity and justice 
that the Indians so highly respected in tke conduct of 
the first worthy Proprietary of Pennsylvania or other- 
wise there might not have been any disturbance withthe 
Natives during the administration of the Penn family 
a period of more than ninety years. 


(Signed) Joun Watson. 
Buckingham, 1815. 





The foregoing Narrative was written by my father 
about seven years ago, and was then published in the 
Pennsylvania correspondent printed at Doylestown, 
from which I have copied it, but apprehending it te be 
incorrect in some particulars, I visited Moses Marshall 
who in his 80th year is yet in the full possession of his 
faculties, and from his general character thro’ life may 
safely be relied on, he informed me that his father was 
one of the persons employed to walk out the purchase 
made by William Penn of the Delaware Indians, that 
he has frequently heard him relate the particulars, 
which he well remembers, and gave me the following 
account which I took down as he related it. 

That he always understood from his father that Wil- 
liam Penn,soon after bis first arrival in this country pur- 
chased a tract of land of the Indians, to be bounded by 
the river Delaware onthe North East and the Nesha- 
many on the North West, and to extendas far back as a 
man could walk in three days; that he and the Indians 
began to walk out, this land at the mouth of the Nesha- 
— and walked up the Delaware, that in one day,and 
a half they got to a Spruce tree near the mouth of Ba- 
ker’s Creek, when William concluding this would in- 
clude as much land as he would want at present, a line 
was run and marked from the Spruce Tree to Nesha- 
many, and the remainder left to be walked out when it 
should be wanted for settlement. 

That in the year 1733. Notice was given in the pub- 
lick papers that the remaining day and a half walk was 
te be made, and offering 500 acres of land any where 
in the purchase and £5 in money tothe person who 
should attend, and walk the furthest in the given time. 

By previous agreement the Governor was to select 
three white persons and the Indians a like number of 
their own nation. The persons employed by the Go- 
vernor were Edward Marshall, James Yeates, and Solo- 
mon Jennings, one of the Indians called Combush, but 
he has forgotten the names of the other two. 

That about the 20th of September (or when the days 
and nights are equal) in the year aforesaid, they met 
before sunrise, at the old Chesnut tree below Wrights- 
town meeting house, together with a great number of 
persens as spectators. The walkers all stood with one 
hand against the tree until the sun rose, and then start- 
ed, in two hours and a half they arrived at Red Hill in 
Bedminster, where Jennings and two of the Indians 
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gave out. The other Indian (Combash) continued with 
them, to near where the road Forks at Easton, where 
he laid down a short time to rest, but on getting up was 
unable to proceed fu:ther. Marshall and Yates proceed- 
ed on and arrived at sun down, on the north side of the 
Blue Mountain. They started again next morning at 
sun rise, while crossing a stream of water at the foot of 
the mountain Yeates became faint and fell, Marshall 
turned back and supported him until others came to his 
relief, and then continued the walk alone, and arrived 
at neon ona spur of the second or Broad Mountain, es- 
timated to be eighty six miles from the place of starting, 
at the Chesnut tree below Wrightstown meeting house. 

He says they walked from sun rise to sunset without 
stopping, provisions and refreshments having been pre- 
viously provided at different places along the road and 
line that had been run and marked for them to walk by 
to the top of the Blue Mountain,andjpersons alse attend- 
ed en. horseback by relays with liquors of several kinds. 

When they arrived at the Blue Mountain they found 
a great number of Indians collected expecting the 
walk would there end, but when they found it was to 
go half a day further, they were very angry, and said 
they were cheated. Penn had got all their good land, 
but that in the spring every Indian was to bring him a 
Buck skin and they would have their land again, and 
Penn might go tothe devil with his poorland. An old 
Indian said *‘no sit down to smoke, no shoot a squirrel, 
but lun, lun, lun all day long. 

He says his father never received any reward for the 
walk, although the Governor frequently promised to- 
have the 500 acres of land run out fer him, and to which 
he was justly entitled. 

Some time after a person came to their house having 
a summons for his father tu appear before the Lord Lou- 
don in Philadelphia, his father went with him, and was 
very particularly examined respecting the walk, his ac- 
count taken down in writing, in order to be sent home 
to England. While in Philadelphia he was strictly guard- 
ed by two grenadiers, and not suffercd to talk to any 
other person respecting the walk or his present busi- 
ness. When he was about to return home James Logan 
made him a present of £10, as a compensation for his 
time and expenses. 

In 1754, his father lived about 18 miles above Easton, 
in the next year 200 Indians, headed by their chief or 
King Teedyuscung made an attack on the white’inhabi- 
tants, they fired on a company attending a funeral, but 
killed none, these fled and gave the alarm, and they all 
got off. We went back in the year 1756, but lived un- 
til the fall of the next year on the Jersey side of the river, 
when we returned to the farm. Soon after about 16 
Indians attacked the house in the absence of my father 
of whom they always appeared afraid. One of them 
threw his match coat ona bee hive by the side of the 
garden, the bees came out and stung them by which 
means five small children that were playing in the gar- 
den gotaway. They shot one of my sisters a8 she 
was running, the ball entered her right shoulder and 
came out below the left breast, yet she got away and 
recovered, they took my mother who was not in a con- 
dition to escape them, some miles and then killed her. 
There were five guns in the house all loaded, which they 
never teuched, and took nothing away, excepta coat 
with £3 in money in the pocket, belonging to Mat- 
thew Hughs who boarded with us. 

In 1758, the people having forted together the Indians 
come and turned the creatures into the wheat field, five 
young men went out of the fort to turn them out again, 
The Indians way laid them and shot two, one of whom 
was my brother. a 

His father said the Indians always insisted that the 
walks should have been up the river, along the nearest 
path,which was also his opinion,and that they had been 
improperly dealt with, and cheated out of their land, 
but would have quietly submitted if the walk had not 
extended beyond the Blue Mountain. 
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From the foregoing narrative of Moses Marshall as well try, (in which time he was also many ways serviceable 
as from what | remember to have heard from a few old | to his friends and neighbours, ) went to visit his brethren 
people when J was young, Lam inclined to believe my | in England: he staid some time in London, and then 
father must have been mistaken ina few particulars, | went to Cheshire among his relations, for whom he had 
first with respect to the original purchase made by | a great value, yet he rested but little among them, but 
William Penn, I believe it was three days walk, but | visited the meetings of Friends in several neighbouring 
when one and a half day was measured out the Grant, | counties; and in the following spring travelled much 


or deed was made and executed for so much, and the | through divers other counties where he had formerly 


other deed four years after for the remainder for it ap- | visited, and then came to the Yearly Meeting in London; 


pears the first walk was made by William Penn, and the | soon after which he was taken so ill, (having been in 
the Indians themselves, up the river, and they aiways| some decay of bedy before,) that his recovery was 
insisted that the remainder should be in like manner | doubted; but travelling thence by short journies among 
measured out by walking up tie river and to begin | his friends who were tender and careful of him, he get 
where the former had ended. to Hitchin on his way to Cheshire. Here his distemper 

Again my father says the day and a half was changed | had so increased, that he was obliged to stop at the 
by agreement to one day and to go a North West | house of William Turner. He had gone through much 
course. Mr. Marshall is positive that his father walked | hardship in the former part of his life in the service of 
a day and a half, and so I have always understood it. | truth, having travelled through several climates, and 
He says two persons of uncommon habilities for fast | suffered by their intemperate heats and colds, so that 
walking were employed forthe purpose of £5 each or | his body from the remaining effects as it was thought, 
an equivalent in land. M. M. says there was three and | was attended with much pain, and few expected his re- 
givestheir names, and says they were offered 500 acres | covery. Two of his relations coming from Cheshire to 
of land £5in money. Perhaps my father may have been | visit him, to one of them he said to this effect, ‘‘Cousin, 
led into the first mistake, from the circumstances of | I am glad that you are come: I hardly expected to re- 
there being two deeds or Grants of different dates—the | cover so as to be able to get into Cheshire. It is some 
extracts from which used by him I have now in my pos- | exercise to think of being taken away so far from my 
session among the papers left by John Watson, survey- | home and family, and also from my friends and rela- 
or—the others probably from wrong information re- | tions in Cheshire; I would gladly have got down into 
ceived about the time the narrative was written as | re-} Cheshire, but I must be content however it pleases 
member he took considerable pains and called on seve-| God to order it: worse things have happened in this 
ral old persons to assist him. life to better men than I am. I shall be missed in Ame- 

I have for several years past been anxious thata cor-| rica; Friends there were troubled when I came away; 
rect history should be written of the first settlement of |? have laboured faithfully among them; they will be 
United States, as that settlement was connected with | grieved at the tidingr of my death; my family will want 
tlie history of, and interested the Indian nations, the | me; my care hath been for my sons that they may be 
true original cause and consequence to them of the | kept in the fear of God; I have been a good example to 
wars that ensued between them and the white people, | them; I have a care upon me that they may be kept 
not as they have been related by interested or preju- | humble while they are young, that they may bend their 
diced historians, professing to live under the dispensa-| necks under the yoke of Christ. If 1 am taken away I 
tien of the Gospel of peace, and proud of the advanta- | am very clear in my spirit; [ have answered the requir- 
ges of civilization, but as they would be narrated by | ings of God; I have been faithful in my cay, and I have 
intelligent Indians, and I have been the most anxious to | nothing that troubles my spirit; my spirit is very clear.” 
see such ahistory written, as lapprehend many impor- | He also expressed his concern for his brethren in the 
tant facts necessary thereto, even now only linger in the ministry, especially the young, that they might ebserve 
recollection of a few old men, and ina short time un-| the leadings of God’s spirit in their ministry, and not 
less collected at present will be lost for ever. Jean upon their own natural parts, which, he said, ‘‘did 

A prominent fact of this description in my view is what | occasion divers inconveniences.” But aiter this, reco- 
has been called the long walk, and the foregoing con-| vering a little, he got,down into Cheshire; and theugh 
tains perhaps as true an account of it as itisnow possible weary in body, made ‘preparations to return to his fa- 
to collect. Itis important as being the cause of the | mily, yet before the ship sailed, his distemper returning 
first uneasiness of the Indians in Pennsylvania, and the | with violence upon him, seon carried him off at the 
first murder committed by them in the province, being | house of his sister, near the place of his birth. She, a 
on the very land they believed themselves thus cheated | little before he departed speaking something to him 
out of, and it appears this is yet remembered as one of | about his family, he made but little reply, saying, “If it 
the wrongs committed on them by the white men of | be the will of God that I am taken away now, I am well 
which they complain. content.” He died aged sixty-three years, of which he 

(Signed) Joun Watson. was forty-one a public minister; and had preached the 

Greenville, 9th of 9th mo. 1822. gospel freely in England and Ireland, as well as among 

his brethren in America. He had a fervent and sound 

testimony, and his conversation and course of life exem- 
plified the doctrines he preached. 

In this year died John Thomas, of North Wales, in 
Pennsylvania, of whom his friend Hugh Roberts, in a 
a testimony concerning him gives the following account: 

“The testimony of Hugh Roberts concerning his dear 
friend John Thomas, formerly of Larthguin, in the com- 
mot of Prullyn, county of Merioneth, North Wales, de- 
ceased. 

‘He was a man endued with great understanding, 
and exceeded in this respect, most of his neighbours. 
In the year 1672, he came to Friends Meetings, and was 
thoroughly convinced of the truth, and gave up in obe- 
dience to the heavenly call, though it was a time of 
great suffering. The two first meetings he was at he 
was fined, for which the informers took of him two oxen 
and a horse, and returned nothing. The appearance of 
truth was so precious to him, that he did not only make 













































THE HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAPTER V. 

{[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 200.] 


Arrival of Thomas Janney, with some account of his 
life and death—Death of John Thomas; Hugh Roberts’ 
testimony concerning him—Death of Francis Whate- 
well—Progress of settlements in Bucks county—The 
arrival and death of ThomasL anghorne—a character 
of him—Arrivals of John Scarborough and John Chap- 
man—Kind behaviour of the Indians. 

[1683.] Thomas Janney among ethers, came with his 
father inthe year 1683, from Cheshire in England, and 
settled near the Falls of Delaware, in the county of 
Bucks, Pennsylvania; and having made considerable 
imprevements, and provided for his family to remain 
comfortably, after about twelve years stay in the coun- 
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profession of it, but also was willing to suffer for its | testimony of the same life, and in the demonstration of 
sake, which he did valiantly. When he came amongst | its spirit, to shew forth the praise and glory of the eter- 
us, it was in the hottest time of persecution we ever | nal God of the whole earth, in that place of the world, 
underwent in that part of the country. The chief in-} wherein by a Divine hand, for that very end, we be- 
former, a cunning subtle man, seeing the high and petty | lieve he hath settled you; on behalf whereof we cry to 
constables were backward to execute their warrants, he | God, that grace, mercy and peace may be multiplied 
intended to have been high constable himself, that he | upon you in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

might make a quick dispatch of Friends’ estates; and| “Now after our endeared salutation, we recommend 
most of the great men were willing to assist. Hearing | unto you these few lines, as a confirmation of that cer- 
of it, he went to one of the more moderate justices, and | tain inward knowledye, which in the spirit of Christ Je- 
requested he might accept him to be the High Consta- | sus, (wherein we are known to God, and one unto ano- 
ble, which was granted. The informer however went | ther,) shall be given you of our dear friend and brether 
on, and informed against Friends, and when he got a| Thomas Langhorne, of Westmoreland, into whose heart 
warrant, brought-it to the high constable according to | the Lord we hope hath put it to give up himself with 
his orders. He received his warrants time after time, | his family, for your country in the western past of the 
and telling the informer that he was responsible, he | world. We are the more satisfied of his integrity and 
kept them till he had got nine, not questioning but he | regard to God in that matter, because we can ground- 
would ruin him at last, for there was a clause in the act, | edly say, tiiat the Lord hath blessed him with the riches 
that if the constables refused to execute their offices, | and glory of his own life, and of the kingdom which 
they were finuble to a great sum for every neglect; yet hath no end; and in the enjoyment of which God hath 








he kept his warrants till the king’s declaration put a| made him an instrument in his hand, for the help and 
stop to those informers. —Thus he hazarded his own es- | comfort of many, and for the service of truth in the 
tate to save his friends and brethren. Being faithful, in | church of Christ: an elder that hath ruled well, and is 
time he had a gift in the ministry bestowed upon him, | worthy of honour; who in his own country hath so large 
by which he was serviceable to many, and though it | a share thereof, that he need not covet the enlargement 
falls out sometimes, that a prophet hath not honour in| thereof elsewhere: and for outward things, God hath 
his own country, yet I know he was honoured and Cear- ) given that plenty thereof, and dominion therein, in the 
ly beloved, and of great service unto many. He grew | divine life, wherein the blessing and fulness is obtained 
and prospered much, and continued faithful to his cying | to true content; so that the glory or riches of the king- 
day. During a tedious sickness, his pleasure was in ex- | doms of the earth he need not covet after. You may 
horting his friendsand his wife and children to be faith- | lay ycur hands upon him with a ready mind, and with 


ful to the Lord. He was a zealous man against all kinds | brotherly respects you may treat him, as one whom you 
of hypocrisy and deceit. We were often together from | will find worthy, and we hope shall never be ashamed 
our childhood unto his dying day A little before his | thereof. And for your sakes our dear brethren and be- 
departure, I and some other friends were with him, he | loved, being bone of your bone, the remembrance 
said, “Friends wait upon the Lord, for he is near;’? and | whereof is precious in our souls, with prayers to God on 
a little while after he said “Blessed be thy name, Lord | your behalf is it, that we are made willing to give him 
God everlasting! thywill be done in earth as it is in Hea- up to serve the Lord, his blessed truth, and you his peo- 
ven;” and with such expressions, magnifying and prais- | ple and church; of the body of which, Christ Jesus is 
ing the name of the Lord, he took his leave of us, giving | the head, and in whom we are made one; and distance 
his hand to every one of us, and in a sweet heavenly | of place cannot disunite nor disoblige from being one 
frame, he departed the third day of the third month, } another’s help. And if we forget not the Lord, nor ne- 
1683. HUGH ROBERTS.” | glect our own salvation, we cannot forget you, nor your 
(1684.] In the beginning of the year 1684,departed this | advantage in him, nor have our bowels shut from you, 
life, Francis Whitewell, who besides his services in the | but shall be kept in the knowledge of him, who is one 
government, among the settlers in Pennsylvania, had a in him, bless« ci forever. And, dear brethren, you may 
public testimony in religious meetings, and was other- | be assured if it were not for this brotherly respect, and 
wise a useful member of society. William Darval was | the gospel’s sake which we have received, the virtue 
chosen to supply his place, as a councillor for Kent | whereof is sweet unto us, and the enlargement of the 
county. dominion thereof, we seek for over the whole earth, for 
Bucks county in Pennsylvania began now to increase | tle furtherance whereof God hath made him an able 
in settlements further back than just along the river,| minister, we would not have willingly given him 
where at first the earlier settlers generally chose to fix, | up into that outwardly remote part of the world; whom 
for the advantage of the river, and to be near their | whether we shall ever visibly see the face of again, or 
friends in West Jersey. ‘They were already settled as} no, God alone knows; however we are content that we 
far back as about Middletown, at which place in the | live together in that life and nearness, which as we keep 
latter end of the last year, a monthly mecting had been | faithful to our God, will be everlasting. We have been 
established: the first of that kind in this place was then | comforted in him in the Lord’s powcr; and faithful hath 
kept at Nicholas Waln’s house, and began the first day | he been in the work God hath called him to, which we 
of the eleventh month in that year; and divers Friends | doubt not will praise him when he is far from us: where- 
coming from Europe about this time to settle, the neigh- | fore we do not part with him, as a thing of light valuc; 
bourhood soon became well improved. Among other | nay, if our loss were not your gain, our sorrow might 
settlers was ‘Thomas Langhorne, who in the sixth month | easily be expressed, but in your advantage doth our sa- 
this year, with several other Friends from Westmore- | tisfaction stand: without grudging we present you with 
land, set sail for America, and landing in Pennsylvania, | him, whom we pray God to bless, and bless you in him, 
retired up hither to make their settlements; but ‘Tho-| and give you cause on his behalf to bless the Lord, who 
mas did not long survive his arrival; for having pur- | blesseth you with such faithful labourers in his gospel, 
chased his plantation and made some improvements, he to your comfort. And the Lord preserve you in a wor- 
in a few years, died, to the great grief of his friends and | thiness for ever; that God Almighty may the more de- 
neighbours. His character as expressed in the certifi- | light to do you good, and multiply his blessings upon 
cate given him by his friends in England, is worth pe-! you every way, and incline your hearts to pray for this 
rusal, and is as follows: | nation, the land of the nativity of many of you; and that 
“To the church of God in the Province of Pennsyl-| with the blessing of his right hand, he may bless the 
vania, in America; and assembly of the first born in| honest hearted there, and every where, who with us 
Christ Jesus, the Light and Life of men, in whom you | loves you, and prays for the prosperity and welfare of 
live, and be made partakers of that Kingdom and Glory | you and your country every day, and above all for the 
which hath no end—gathered to be a people in the | increase and furtherance of the gospel among you, to- 
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gether with the reign and government of our Lord Je- | 
sus Christ, not only in your province, but to the ends | 
of the earth; Amen! Amen! 
“From our Quarterly Meeting at Kendal, in West- | 
moreland, the 4th of the 6th month, 1684, and subscri- 
bed in the name and on the behalf of the said meeting, 
by us who are 
**Your endeared friends and brethren in the love | 
and service of the blessed truth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 
“Edward Wilson, William Rawes, Thomas Holmes, 
Thomas Atkinson, Robert Barrow, John Arey, Row. | 


| 
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as about Buckingham and Solebury was then account- 
ed. He first went up alone to view the land, and re- 
ceiving confirmation, as he thought, that it was his place 
to remove, and that there would be a religious people 
raised to inhabit thereaway, he accordingly removed his 
family up thither. Soon after him several families of 
Friends followed. ‘They held meetings at each others 
houses for some time, till their numbers increasing, they 
built a meeting house. ‘The lands being laid out into 
townships, the place where he dwelt fell in Solebury, 
but the meeting house in Buckingham, by which name 
it since goes, and is now become a large congregation. 


land Suert, James Fell, Richard Atkinson, Robert} This John Scarborough was kind to the Indians, and 
Thompson, Thomas Aery, Brian Lancaster, John Pear-| used to say they were a sensible people, had an honest 
son, Nicholas Suark, Richard Skyring, Francis Flem-, principle, and from his acquaintance with them, he had 
inge, Thomas Gardner, Thomas Camm, John Thomp-! perceived they acknowledged an Almighty Supreme 


son, Anthony Pindar, Jas. Thompson, Nicholas Thomp- | 
son, Edward Atkinson,” 

‘Thomas Langhorne dying as afvresaid, his friends | 
here had not long that satisfaction in his company, which | 
they could have earnestly desired from their former | 
knowledge of and love to him. His body was unadvis- | 
edly interred so near Neshaminy creek, that the grave | 
was supposed in some years, to have been washed away | 
with the bank, so that when his son Jeremiah, after- 
wards several years Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, grew | 
up, it could not be found. 

John Scarborough, of London, coach-smith, coming 
into the country in the year 1682, brought with him his 
son of the same name, then a youth, and taking up a_ 
tract of land in Middletown aforesaid, became one of | 
the first settlers in those parts, and remained there till, 
about the latter enc of this year, when he embarked for | 
his native country again, with an intent to bring his wife | 
and family to spend the remaining part of his days in 
peace, and in the enjoyment of that freedom and liberty 
of conscience, to worship in the manner he was per- 
suaded to be his duty, which had been denied him in 
his own country, having been several times imprisoned, 
and suffered much persecution and hardship on those | 
accounts. During his stay here, provisions being some- | 
times scarce, he had occasion to mark the providences | 
of God toward himself, and those near him, in some un- 
expected supplies of that kind, particularly in the first | 
year, when they were most put to it, the wild pigeons 
came in such numbers, that the air was sometimes dar- 
kened by their flight; and flying low, those that had no | 
other means to take them, sometimes supplied them- 
selves by throwing at them as they flew, and salting up 
what they could not est, they saved them for bread and 
meat in one. ‘They were thus supplied at times for the 
first two or three years, by which time they had raised 
sufficient out of the ground by their own labour; those 
settlers had at this time, neither horses nor plough, but | 
tilled the ground with hoes. The natives were remark- | 
ably kind to them in supplying them with such provi- | 
sions as they could spare, and were otherwise servicea- | 
ble in many respects. Having made some improve- | 
ments on his plantation, and got things ready for his | 
voyage, leaving his son under the care of his friend, he | 
set sail for England; but finding his wife, who was of 
another persuasion, not willing to venture with him, | 
and persecution beginning to cease, he did not return | 
again, but after some time giving his possessions to his | 





Being, who they called a good Manetta or spirit, that 
would reward them if they did well, and that they 
should then live with him after death; and that on the 
other hand there was another Manetta or evil spirit that 
was beneath, to whom they must go after death, if their 
deeds were evil. 

In this year, John Chapman with his wife and family 
came from England, in a ship of which Daniel Toes was 
master; meeting with bad weather at sea, they put into 
Maryland, and there met with Phineas Pemberton, 
whose father-in-law, James Harrison, had made a pur- 
chase in Bucks county of five thousand acres, part of 
which he got surveyed in Wright’s Town, by which 
means the said Chapman had gained some knowledge 
of the country thereabouts, and after viewing the land, 
purchased and settled there, that part being at this time 
considerably the furthest back in the woods of any En- 
glish settlements. From Maryland, he and his family 
came round by water up Delaware to the place, then 
Phineas Pemberton’s, near the Falls, who had already 
got a handsome settlement, and entertained the new co- 
mers with brotherly kindness. Going from thence to 
their intended settlement at Wrights own aforesaid, 
in about twelve months afterwards he had two sons at 
a birth, whence Chapman took occasion to call the place 
Twinsborough. ‘The Indians were now numerous here- 
abouts, and used to frequent Chapman’s house in great 
companies as they had occasion to pass this way, but 
behaved themselves civilly. One of their Chiefs, how- 
ever, one day coming to him, in an angry tone told him 
it was their land he was settled on, pointing to a small 
distance, where he said the bounds of the English pur- 
chase were, and borrowing an axe, marked a line to the 
south east of his house, and went away without giving 
him any further trouble at that time; and the Proprie- 
tor’s commissioners soon after making a second pur- 
chase prevented any uneasiness for the future.* From 
the time the land was first laid out, the Indians were 
very kind to Chapman and bis family, and the other set- 
tlers that came after him, and often supplied them with 
corn and other provisions, which here as in other places 
were many times very scarce and hard to be got. In 
one of those scarce times, Chapman’s eldest daughter 
Mara, supplied his family by an incident unexpected. 
Being near Neshaminy creek she heard an uncommon 
noise, like the bleating of something in distress, and 
going forward to see the occasion, found a large Buck 
on which a Wolf had just before seized, and it having 





son, with a particular charge by letters to fear God and, got from him, had fled for safety into the the creek just 
mind the truth he was convinced of, told him with all, | under a high bank, and being somewhat hurt, but in a 
that he believed it to be the Lord’s doing to dispose of | greater fright; it stood still till she alighted, took the 
him in that manner, and that he would bless him, and | 
make him serviceable, if he continued faithful to him,| *This purchase was to extend as far back in the woods, 
concluding with this particular charge, that when it) asa man could walk ina day and a half, and being made 
should be well with him, to be sure to be kind to the | and walked out in the year 1686. On the 19th and 20th 
poor Indians, who had been kind to them, when they days.of September, 1737, it was walked out a second 
were in great need. His son remaining with the friend | time by James Yates, (son of James Yates, who was said 
with whom he was left, afterwards settled at Middle-| to have walked it out at first,) and Solomon Jennings, 
town, on the place given to him by his father, and in attended by Timothy Smitli, sheriff of the county, Ben- 
time had something to say in public meetings: In the | jamin Eastburn, Nicholas Scull and John Chapman, sur- 
year 1700, he removed further up into the wilderness, | veyors, three Indians, and sundry other persons. 
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halter from the beast she rode, and with a stick put it 

over his horns and secured him till more help came, on | 
which the Wolf retired; the Buck being large and fat, 

was serviceable to the family. Abraham and Joseph 

Chapman the twins before mentioned, being then boys | 
about nine or ten years old, one evening going to hunt | 
their cattle, came across an Indian in the woods, who | 
told them to go back or they would be lost; in a little | 
time taking his advice they went back, but it was with- 

in night before they got home, where they found the 

Indian, who careful lest they should have lost them- | 
selves, had repaired thither in the night to see: and | 
their parents, about that time, going to the Yearly Meet- | 
ing and leaving a young family at home, the Indians | 
would come every day to see that nothing was amiss | 
among them. Such, in many instances, was the treat- 

ment of the natives of the country, in the original settle- 

ment of it. Anne, the second daughter of John Chap- 

man, in the year 1699, came forth in the ministry, and 

travelled on that account several times through New 

England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 

ginia, in America; and through England, Ireland and 

Wales in Europe. 


CLASSICAL, ENGLISH, & AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE, 
At Bolton Farm, Bucks county, Pa. 

The return to my former residence on Bolton Farm, 
bas revived my wishes to introduce into Pennsylvania 
a system of education which is, in my view, especially 
adapted to the interests, the wants, and the well being 
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This agricultural department will have no further 
connexion with the course of instruction of the Rev. 
William Chaderton, than, as it will furnish te such of 
the students under his charge as may wish to avail them- 
selves of it, a substitution of rural and useful em- 
ployments for the undisciplined exercises which usual- 
ly occupy the intervals of study, while the classical and 
English school will afford to the agricultural department 
an opportunity of acquiring such portions of a liberal 
education, as may in various instances be desired, in 
connexion with the habits and the knowledge which 
are indispensable to a life intended to be passed in the 
country. ANTHONY Morris. 


RAIL ROAD BRIDGE. 


There is now being built over the Conestogo, in the 
vicinity of our city, a bridge 1,400 feet in length and 23 
in breadth, standing on two abutments and ten piers, 
The piers rise sixty-feet above the surface of the water, 
and are believed to be the highest in the world built 
of rubble masonry! Each pier stands ona base of 720 
square feet, the sides and ends incline inwards 74 inch- 
es for every ten feet in height. They are built solid to 
the height of 25 feet, when two openings or flues, 3 
feet long and three inches wide, commence and spread 
towards the top, at the rate of two inches per foot, 
These openings relieve the pier of about 50 toi:s super- 
fluous weight, and admit a free circulation of air, for 
the purpose of drying the cement. ‘The whole contain- 
ing about 12,000 perch of masonry. 

The superstructure is of lattice work, on the prin- 


of that great portion of the American people which may | ciples of Town’s patent, built of two inch plank, fas- 


be included under the denomination of the country or | 


landed interest. 
The proposed system has been in successful operation 


tened together at the crossings with two inch wooden 


| pins, and will contain, in.the whole, about 250,000 feet 


of timber. 
The mason work, by Mr. Wilton, is nearly complet- 


at Hoffwyl, near Berne, in Switzerland, since the year} ed, and more than half the superstructure is now put 


1807, under the auspices of the illustrious Fellenberg. | 


Its principles have been frequently detailed in our daily 
and periodical papers, and the public mind has been 


up. It was commenced in June, 1829,and will be com- 
pleted about Christmas, at an expense of about thirty 
thousand dollars. 


Mr. Campbell, the contractor, an architect of great 


prepared, it is believed, for its reception in the United | ingenuity, enterprise and industry, though engaged in 
States, as well by its obvious utility, as by the sanction | several other extensive public works, has pushed on 


oie . . a 
of many distinguished foreigners and citizens, some of | 


whose letters are annexed, on whose judgmentsI have 
chiefly relied for a confirmation of my own opinion in 
its favour, which were formed when ona visit to the 
Institution of Switzerland, in 1816. Since that period, 


this with great industry and faithfulness. The excel- 
lence of the mason work and the great{strength of the lat- 
tice work in the superstructure, extort the admiration 
of all who haye seen the one or had an opportunity of 
judging of the other. 

Thereis another bridge over the Little Conestogo, 
nearly completed, on the plan of Burr’s bridges. It is 


although the progress of education in some of our cities | 40 ft. above the surface of the water, and about one 
has been impertant, a radical defect is generally ad- | thousand feet inlength. Mr. More is the contractor. 


mitted to exist in the want of adaptation of any system 
to the great country population and landed interests, 
including a large majority of the people of the United 
States, as well the farmersand planters, as the peasan- 
try, and all who from necessity, interest, or inclination, 
reside in the country. An advancement of this great 
class of our population towards the intellectual equality 
to which its numbers and utility so justly entitle it, is 
demed essential to the permanency of our republican 
institutions, which can only be preserved, or even pre- 
ferred, where minds are well informed, manners are 
simple, and morals are pure. 

Influenced by these considerations, it is proposed to 
add to the Seminary of the Rev. William Chaderton, at 
Bolton Farm, a department for instruction by practical 
lessons in agriculture and rural economics, and in the 
sciences immediately connected with it. 


These bridges are becoming objects of great curios- 
ity and are now much visited.— Lancaster Journal. 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF CANAL 
COMMISSIONERS, 

We publish below, a copy of a resolution of the 
board of canal commissioneis, now in session in this 
place, in which a construction is given to the 4th sec- 
tion of the act of 6th April last, relative to re-measure- 
ments. It will be observed, that by this construction 
the act is not held to extend to final estimates and set- 
tlements made prior to its passage. We are authorized 
to state, that the opinion of the Attorney General has 
been officially given on this subject, and that it is in 
unison with that of the board.—Harrisburg Reporter. 

‘* Whereas, several applications have been made to 
the Board of Canal Commissioners, by contractors on 
the Pennsylvania canal, alledging, that errors were 
mide by the Engineers in the final estimates of the 
work cone by said contraetors; and praying that under 
the authority vested in the board, by the fourth section 
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of the act of the 6th April, 1830, entitled An act rela- 


tive to the appointment of canal commissioners,’ a re- 
measurement of their work may be granted. 

‘*And whereas, in most of the cases complained of, 
final estimates and full payments on the same had been 
made and receipts in full had been taken, and the ac- 
counts closed by the agents of the commonwealth, long 
prior to the passage of the said act. 

“ And whereas, the board are of the opinion, that to 


extend to this class of complainants, the benefits of the | 
4th section of the said act of the 6th April, 1830, which | 


allows an appeal from the final estimate of the Engi- 
neer to the board on certain conditions, and a re-mea- 
surement if the board shall see cause, would be con 

trary to the letter and spirit of the said act, and highly 
prejudicial to the interests of the commonwealth, as in 
many instances, the engineers, superintendents and 
other agents of the commonwealth, who attended to the 
construction of the work, during its progress, and who 
alone were competent to the correct measurement of 
the work, or the correction of errors, if any did exist, 
have removed from the lines, and it is impossible for 
their successors, or other Persons, now to ascertain with 
correctness, the whole quantity of work done, or the 
proportion of rock, slate, clay, &c. rated at different 
prices, which have been removed. To give a retro- 
spective construction to the 4th section of the said act 
of the 6th April, 1830, must lead to the disturbance of 
all the settlements made since the commencement of 
the canal, and would, in effect, invite every contractor, 
when the means of accurate measurement are lost, to 
claim a chance in a lottery of new estimates, at the ex- 
pense of the state. This, in the opinion of the board, 
could not have been intended by the act of the legisla- 
ture. Entertaining these opinions the board, with a 
view of preventing persons from incurrwg the trouble 
and expense of making useless applications, have come 
to the conclusion, to pass and publish the following re- 
solution. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That in the opinion of the 
board, the authority of the act of the 6th April, 1830, 
to grant re-measurements, does not extend to cases of 
Ainal estimates, made and settled for in full, prior to the 


passage of the said act, and that the board will not grant 


re-measurements in such cases. 
‘* Extract from the Journal of the Board of Canal 


«Commissioners. 


Fnrs. R. Suunx, Secretary.” 








DUKE OF ORLEANS AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The Duke of Orleans, new King of France, spent 
several months in Philadelphis, in the year 1796. His 
-whole conduct here was devoid of pride or discontent. 
The times seemed to indicate a total loss of rank and 
fortune; yet -he was cheerful and resigned; nothing, in- 
deed, could be more unpresuming and gentlemanly 
‘than his demeanor here. My intercourse with him was 
frequent. He came to Philadelphia from Hamburg in 
the ship America, commanded by Captain Ewing. On 


danding, he was invited by David Conynghat,Esq. now 


alive, to lodge at his house in front street, where he 
was visited by many gentlemen of the city, and enter- 
tained very hospitably for several wecks.Mr, Conyng- 
bam, as one of the house of Conyngham and Nesbitt, 
was consignee and owner of the ship. 


Not long after his arrival in Philadelphia, he was 


joined by his two brothers, the Dukes de Monpensier 
and Beaujolois. ‘These young princes had been con- 


fined by the authorities of France, in the Chateau D’H, | 


situate on an island in the Mediterranean, opposite to 


Marseilles, and obtained their liberty on condition of 


going to America. For want of a better conveyance, 
they took their passage in a brig that had ou board up- 
wards of a bundred of our countrymen, just released 
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from slavery at Algiers. They bore their exile with 
_ becoming fortitude, appearing, like their elder brother, 
submissive and cheerful. I saw them often in society. 
On one occasion, meeting the three brothers in the 
street, Mr. I’Orleans (for so the elder brother was al- 
ways called) told me that he had just heard that his 
good friend Captain Ewing, of the ship America, was 
ut the wharf, on his return from Hamburg, and that he 
wished to take him by the hand, and introduce his bro- 
thers to him. Luccompanied them to Ross’s wharf, 
where the America had that moment hauled in. Cap- 
tain Ewing came on shore, and was received by Mr. 
D’Orleans with the warmest cordiality, and presented 
to the brothers. This evidence of kind feeling on the 
| part of the princes, and total absence of all pride or no- 
| tion of superiority, showed that in them exalted birth, 
and royal education, were no obstacle to the adoption 
of our plain republican manners. 


Shortly after, they travelled all three on horseback to 
Pittsburg. [saw them pass along Market street, equipt 
as Western traders then used to ride—having a blanket 
over the saddle, and their saddle-bags on each side. 
When they returned, Mr. D’Orleans hired a very hum- 
ble apartment in Fourth near Prune street, where I vi- 
sited him. He did me the favour to trace the route he 
had just taken, on a map that hung in his room, and 
told me that they managed very well along the road; 
taking care of themselves at the taverns, and leaving 
their horses to be groomed by the on/y servant they had 
with them. ‘We could have done very well,” said 
he, ** without any servant, had we not been anxious 
about our horses.” 


These distinguished exiles afterwards desccnded the 
Mississippi, and went to the Havana, and from thence 
to Cadiz; and subsequently having made their peace 
with the brothers of Louis the 16th, the present King 
Philip married a princess of the reigning Bourbons of 
Naples. 

We had in Philadelphia at the time they were here, 
Talleyrand, the Duke de Liancourt, Volney, De Noailles, 
Talon, and many others; most of whom returned to 
France, and played a part in the post-republican scenes 
of the revolutionary drama. 

It is worthy of remark, that the King of England and 
the King of France have both been in Philadelphia. 

Nat. Gazetie. 


ee ee 


TOWN MEETING. 

A numerous body of the citizens of the city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia assembled in the District Court Room, 
}at the corner of Sixth and Chesnut streets, on Saturday 
jlast, the twenth fitth of September, for the purpose of 
| expressing their satisfaction at the recent glorious tri- 
/umph of constitutional principles in France over tyran- 
ry and oppression, aud their admiration of the wisdom 
and discretion with which a great revolution has been 
| effected by a justly excited, but magnanimous people. 

On motion of Mr. David Paul Brown, Witt! 
| Raw x, Esq. was chosen to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the meeting, aided by Mr. Nicnoxras Brppie 
(and Mr. Dantec W. Coxe, as Vice Presidents. Mr. 
| Richarp Wiiiine and Mr. Cuarres J. lyGersoLy were 
/appointed secretaries. 


| Mr. John Sergeant rose, and observed that he had been 
| requested by some of his fellow citizen-, who had been 
| instrumental in calling this meeting, to present, for their 
| consideration, certain resolutions, which he should pre- 
‘gently read. If the meeting would indulge him, he 
would first submit a few remarks upon the occasion of 
‘their assembling. He did not expect to infuse any new 
| feeling into the heart, nor to instruct the mind, of any 
| one who had come here this day, on the great subject 


before them, because the events which had transpired 
‘in France were of sucha bature as to have made their 
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ownimpression. There was nota heart nor a mind in| expected the effusion of bloed, and thought the peace 


the United States that had not responded to them: But 


of Europe threatened. She bad vanquished them 


it was proper to answer the inquiry which had been| too. She had shivered and destroyed the holy alli- 
made, why it was incumbent upon us to pronounce any | ance. If he were asked, what peculiar interest we 
expression of opinion orfeeling in regardto those events’ | had in these events, he would inquire whether we 


As a member of the ‘great family of nations, we could 
not avoid the indulgence of a sympathy and interest in 
the great revelution that had taken place. Though se- 
parated from France by a wide space of ocean, such 
were the facility and rapidity of communication with 
her, that such impressions as had been made by the 
events which had there taken place, could not fail to 
produce their effect throughout the world. He need 
not dilate upon the feelings by which we were bound to 
that nation, our early ally and friend. Every one knew 
the extent of our obligations to that gallant people, who 
had now achieved their own liberty and independence. 
Nor was this all. As the leading republic of the world, 
we could not but look with sympathy upon every strug- 
gle for freedom and self-government. ‘The influence of 
our example, the expression of our sentiments, would 
strengthen the cause of constitutional liberty in other 
countries. But we might be told that France ought to 
have done more than she had effected upen this occa- 
sion. It wastrue thatshe might. She might have at 
once followed the suggestion of Larayetrs, and extin- 
guished hereditary titles of nobility, if she had seen fit 
to do so: But she had taken the first step towards the as- 
sertion of her perfect republican freedom and equality. 
She may not have deemed it wise and prudent to pro- 
ceed further at this time: And it was not for us to 
dictate the form ofher government. It was not for us 
to order the nature or degree of reforms which she 
should make. But what had she achieved —what had 
she done’ If nothing more than he should now ad- 
vert to, there lived not a manly Frenchman who had 
not experienced the highest gratification at the change 
which had been effected: There existed not a man in 
favour of the principles of self-government, who did 
not rejoice at it. France had cast off a government 
which had been imposed upon her. She had expelled 
a king who bad been forced upon her by the bayonets 
of foreign powers. if a Frenchman were here present, 
he would appeal to him—one month ago he should not 
have ventured to make such an appeal, from a fear of 
wounding his feelings—he would ask him, whether he 
had not experienced, in its full force, a sense of degra- 
dation at the then situation of his country? Sustained 
by external force, the sovereign authorities of France, 
instead of looking to the people, and consulting their 
genius and interests,fell into measures which they ought 
never to have expected that nation to fellow. It was a 
subject of congratulation in the face of the world, that 
France had freely exercised her own choice of rulers, 
without dictation from any quarter whatever; that she 
had established a constitutional government; that she 
had established freedom of election; freedom of speech 
and of opinion; freedom of the press and of religion. By 
a choice of her own, she had established a right hereaf- 
ter, as we had, to make such changes as she might think 
proper. This had united all Frenchmen, whether in 
France or any other part ofthe world. Wherever they 
met, such had been the effect of the revolution, that 
they were ready to fall on each others necks with tears 
of joy at the event. Such had been the rectitude of 
her principles and conduct, such her majestic course, 
that France had commanded the admiration, and en- 
forced the acquiescence, of the world. The holy alli- 
ance no doubt had their feelings: But the French na- 
tion had so conducted themselves, that whatever might 
be the disposition or wishes of that alliance, there ex- 
isted not in Europe a power that would dare to counsel 
the expelled sovereign to reassert his right to the throne, 


could be without an interest in the fact, that thirty mil- 
lions of people had succeeded in asserting the principles 
which we had always maintained; that a nation which 
had united with us in support of our liberties and inde- 
pendence; which had never been vanquished until 
she had made war upon the elements themselves, had 
at length triumphed over all combinations against her, 
and, by her example, given assurance to the world, that 
hereafter all nations shall judge for themselves as to 
their own government, without the interference of fo- 
reign powers or foreign bayonets’? In the former revo- 
lution, the abdicated family found friends in other na- 
tions. At its close, they marched back into France, 
and were restored to power. But so great had been 
the present achievement, that Charles the Tenth go 
where he might, would never dare to return to France, 
unless the French people invited him back again. The 
history of the world presented no such mstance. What- 
ever the cause, the United States deeply sympathized 
in the sufferings of France, and could not but rejoice 
in her success. By whom had this great revolution been 
achieved’ By individuals whose courage had resisted, 
gloriously resisted, all attempts to force them to submis- 
sion; by men who were degraded before the revolution; 
whose voices were not heard at ceurt, but who now 
directed the public affairs, because the virtue and wis- 
dom of the people had been triumphant. What was 
formerly conceded only to nobles or the sword, is now 
conceded to talents, whether found in bankers, mer- 
chants, or bakers. ‘That great nation of thirty millions 
of people, in Sssuming the right of self-government, in 
which talent would find its proper station, would be 
able to rival, in all respects, the greatest country in 
Europe, except herself, in science and the arts. To in- 
dividuals, as well as to the nation, the change would 
open a career of splendor, such as they had never be- 
fore realized. France had gained these advantages at 
a great price. For forty years she had felt the effects 
of a revolution excited by a long train of oppression; a 
reyolution rendered edious in its progress by its violence 
and excesses. ‘This had induced many to deplore the 
scene which they thought was opening before them by 
the late events at Paris. They had mistaken the char- 
acter of the people of France: They supposed that 
they were tigers; that they loved blood and carnage, 
and delighted in the guillotine. They formed their 
judgment from the scenes in the former revolution, in 
the sequel of which France was converted into one 
great camp, with her conscripts, under one great com- 
mander, and carried her eagles almost throughout the 
civilized world. But, in this retrospect, what became 
of the mighty man, the greatest captain of that or any 
other age? His physical strength had been destroyed 
in warring against the elements: He lost his moral force 
with the forfeiture of the confidence of his country. 
While it was impossible to deny that he had at times 
used his strength with weakness; that his gigantic arm 
had afflicted the world, it could not be doubted that 
he had planted institutions in France of a highly bene- 
ficial tendency, and that he had cherished among the 
French people a proud spirit of independence on the 
rest of the world. Then came the foreign powers, 
and forced upon hera government not of her own choice, 
and the sun of her glory was for awhile eclipsed. But 
now she had availed herself of an opportunity to vindi- 
cate her character in each and all of these particulars. 
In the midst of a war of three days, neither the guillo- 
tine nor lawless violence had been employed. The 


or say to his peoplethat they must receive him back. The | French people had shown that they were not fond of 
diplomacy of the allies had been defeated; their tactics | military rule at home norabread. ‘1hey had vindicated 
overthrown. They had been disappointed by the} their name. They had achieved their great object, and 


prompt return of France to sucial order, when they had 


returned to their civil pursuits in peace and tranquillity 
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Had we not cause, then, to sympathize and rejoice with 
our first ally, our fellow beings of that nation, whe had 
effected a revolution in so shortatime, and established 
free principlesand social order on a firm foundation? 
One word more, and he had done. In this revolution, 
one man dear to every citizen of the United States had 
taken aleading part. He had come in his youth to aid 
us in achieving our liberties: He had been our friend, 
the companion of Washington, and afterwards, as the 
honoured guest of our nation, had travelled from one 
end of our continent to the other. Larayerrs, whose 
sufferings had for years been so great—Larayetrs, 
whose principles had never changed—that great man 
had been called to take the command of a free people, 
when that free people found themselves compelled to 
take up arms in defence of their liberties. With Laray- 
ETTE they fought and conquered, and with Larayerre 
they had succeeded in establishing their civil and reli- 
gious freedom. This our honored friend is entitled to 
our warmest sympathies and our most distinguished 
congratulations. With these remarks, to which we 
have done very imperfect justice, Mr. Sergeant submit- 
ted the resolutions, which, a little modified by the 
meeting, follow this report. 

Mr. W. J. Duane called for the question to be taken 
separately on each of the resolutions, and suggested a 
change in the phraseology of a part of one of them, and 
the omission of any reference in the preamble to the 
British revolution of 1688. These suggestions gave 
rise to an interesting debate, in which Mr. Duane, Mr. 
Sergeant, Mr. J.R. Ingersoll, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Dupon- 
ceau, Mr. J. Randall and Mr, T. Biddle participated. 

The fifth resolution was in part as follows: 

‘Resolved, That said committee be directed to con- 
vey to General Larayerre our sincere congratulations 
upon the triumph of the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment in France.” 

Mr. W. J. Duane, wished the question on each of 
the resolutions to be separately put. That would give eve- 
ry citizen an opportunityto submit any amendment which 
he might think proper to be made. This could not be 
done, if a majority could refuse,as the majority seemed 
disposed to do on this occasion,to let each resolution be 
considered on its own merits. He put it to gentlemen to 
say, whether it was fair or right thus to preclude him 
from offering amendments which he deemed necessary’? 
For example, he could not approve of the allusion in 
the preamble to the revolution in England of 1688, 
which brought a foreign king from the continent to 
rule over the people of Great Britain. We need not 
go back for anexample in support of the French revo- 
lution, beyond the year 1776, when our own glorious 
revolution was achieved, and eur liberties and indepen- 
dence secured. If, however, a majerity should decide 
against giving him the right to offer amendments, he 
should bow to their decisions, but it was the first time, 
he believed, that it had ever been denied. 

Mr. Randall said, he had always understood it to be 
the right of any gentleman to claim a division of a mo- 
tion, so as to take the question on the separate parts of 
any resolution or set of resolutions. He was entitled to 
this privilege without the consent of the majority. 

The motion to putthe question on each resolution 
separately was then put and carried. 

Mr. Duane moved that the words in the fifth resolu- 
tion, the triumph of ‘‘the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment” in France, be striken out, and ‘the triumph of 
civil and religious liberty” in France be substituted.— 
The late revolution in France was not the triumph of 
constitutional government, but of the inherent princi- 
ples of liberty, such as had been achieved by this coun- 
try in 1776. 

Mr. Sergeant said, that personally he should have no 
ebjection to the proposed change. He did not rise to 
object to it: But it might perhaps be well to consider 
that we were speaking to an European people; and the 

anguage which would suit us might not suit them. The 














| question in Europe was between constitutional govern- 
| ment & the divine, indefeasible right of kings.It was for 
| the purpose of supporting this divine right, that the holy 
| alliance was formed and pledged tothe protection of 
| the sovereigns on their thrones against the people. On 
| the other hand, it was the object of the people to se- 

cure themselves from oppression by the establishment 
ef constitutional government: Upon this point, the 
French people had fought and won the victory. Theirs 
was the triumph of constitutional government. It might 
be doubted whether what they had achieved comport- 
ed with our notions of civil and religious liberty;it might 
not be exactiy such as we could approve. 

Mr. Duane observed, that if it were true that the 

French people had achieved their ciyil and religious li- 
berties, why should we not say so’? If it were not true, 
what had we assembled here for? In congratulating 
them upon the attainment of their civil and religious 
liberties, we should only be asserting that which is in it- 
self true. lt was always right to assertthe truth. The 
late revolution was not a question about constitutional 
government. It was a contest between the sovereign 
people and the crowned heads. Was it a dispute about 
a piece of parchment?’ No! It concerned the civil and 
religious liberties of the French nation. They had, or 
they had not, gained these. He had himself prepared 
some resolutions; but he believed he should not offer 
them. In relation to the French charter, Mr. Duane 
objected to four points in it: He objected to the crown- 
ed head, the hereditary peerage, the restriction of suf- 
frage, and the pensioned clergy. If he were sent min- 
ister to Philip the First, it might be proper for him to 
measure his words: But he was not, upon this occasion, 
for parleying as if he were on a diplomatic mission, to 
congratulate the king of the French upon what had 
been done at home, or to thank him for having magna- 
nimously aided us in achieving our liberties. In allu- 
sion to Napoleon, he declared that he had done more 
{than any other man to destroy republicanism. He too 
had a constitution of his own. So had Louis the 
Eighteenth, that imbecile tyrant. They pretended to 
have constitutional governments. Constitutional go- 
vernment was like what had formerly been said of repub 
licanism: It meant any thing or nothing. He objected 
to the phrase, and contended for the substitution of ci- 
vil and religious liberties. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll was not particularly partial to the 
phrase objected to by the gentleman; but he thought 
the substitute still more objectionable. We were 
speaking to France as Americans; and it was not proper 
that we should use a language which would imply en- 
tire approbation of the partial extent to which they had 
gone in securing their liberties. He did not understand 
the gentleman when he spoke of hereditary civil and 
religious liberty. Gog forbid that it should ever hap- 
pen, here or in France, that the people should not have 
the right to choose theirown rulers. Here wasa great 
nation that had escaped from oppression; escaped from 
the threats of an anarchy even more oppressive than 
oppression. We had met to congratulate them upon 
their success, so far as they had gone. It required 
time fer any nation to perfect their government. It was 
easier to amend existing institutions, than to overturn 
them, and establish new ones. It was better to redress 
actual evils than to indulge in speculative opinions.— 
This the French nation had done. They had succeed- 
ed in the establishment of self-government; in securing 
a government of their own choice: And our resolution 
proposed to greet them on the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, on the attainment of an object which seemed to 
be dear to the hearts of the French people. 

Mr. Dallas said, it struck him that the language to be 
used en this occasion was not unimportant as connected 
with the character and intelligence of this meeting. — 
We were speaking to a distant people, who perfectly 
knew the grounds of their ewn movements. We should, 
therefore, address them in a langyage which they 
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would understand, and which would show them that 
we understand the subject on which we address them. 
He thought that both the views which had been taken 
on the resolution were erroneous to a certain extent, or 
rather that neither was true without the other. The 
revolution had commenced with the cry of vive la 
charte!’ That was its commencement. By two ordi- 
nances the king had abolished the liberty of the press, 
and dissolved the chamber of deputies. This had pro- 


duced the flame. This had occasioned the cries of “long 


live the constitution!” In this sense, the revolution 
had been a triumph of the constitution. But fresh 
principles, not found in the then existing government, 
had been incorporated into the new constitution.— 
Church and state had been separated. ‘The principle, 
that all power was derived from the people, had been 
asserted. The article touching the liberty of the press 


had been so varied as perhaps to place it ona better | 


footing than it had even in our own country. In this 
sense, the language of Mr. Duane, the revolution had 
been a triumph of civiland religious liberty. In other 
respects, the new government had not beenthe pro. 
duct of civil and religious liberty. Some of the bad 
principles of the old constitution had been retained.— 
Hereditary monarchy, and hereditary peerage, a limit- 
ed right of suffrage; these were to be found in the new 
constitution. ‘Time would moulder away these bad 
principles, ifthe spirit of the age did not extinguish 
them at once. An eloquent member of the chamber 
of peers, who was in favour of the Duke of Bordeaux 
as king,had admitted and seemed to foretell that free re- 
presentative government would become the order of 


the world, but that the time had not yet come for it.— | 


Our own vencrable Larayetre considered that this was 
not the moment to aceomplish the object in France. He 
said, then, that both the phrases proposed were partly 
correct and partly incorrect. The constitutional go- 
vernment had been altered and varied. Civil and re- 


Jigious liberty had beenviolated in the heriditary mo.- | 


narchy, the hereditary peerage, and the support of the 
clergy by the state. But a vast deal had been done 
for civil and religious liberty. For the purpose,there- 
fore, of showing the French people that we understood 
& approved of what they have done, as far as they had 
gone; that we comprehended the vast improvement 
which they had made upon their former constitution, 
Mr. Dallas was in favour of congratulating them upon 


the triumph of civil and religious liberty, and of consti- 
tutional government. 


Mr. Duane said, he still stood on his original ground. 
fie belonged tothe extreme left. The people of France 
had risen intheir might, and overturned the old system. 
They had abated the nuisance. If this were true, it was 


the triumph of civil liberty; for though the clergy might | 


be paid by the state, and though they ought to be com- 
pensated by the people, every man paying whom he 


chose, still none were obliged to worship God in any | 


other way than they thought proper. He was, there- 
fore, right; and to incorporate the two expressions 
would be out of place. England had a constitution; 
but it wasimaginary. The Abbe Sieves had one in eve- 
ry pigeon hele. Constitutional government, he repeat- 
ed, meant any thing or nothing. After what had hap- 
pened, could it be said that the French people did not 
understand their rights and liberties as wellas we? If 
you congratulate France upon the triumph of constitu- 
tional government, somebody might inquire of you, 
which constitution do you mean? That of Napoleon, 
that of Louis the eighteenth, or the new one? He was 


the most compromising man in the world; but he could 
not give ep his ground. 


_ Mr. Duponceau was afraid that the meeting was wast- 
ing its time in a discussion about words. In this 
country we had the right to choose our own executive 
officers and representatives. In France it was partly 
otherwise. There monarchy was fixed upon the peo- 
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ple forever. The peers were to be appointed by the 
king, and their appointment could not ove revoked by 
the people. France possesses civil, but not political 
liberty. Between these there was a wide difference. — 
Civil libewty rendered every man equal in the eye of the 
law. All were onthe same footing with regard to the 
rights of person and property. In France, this exists. 
She was yet sadly off for political liberty: But she 
| would conquer it intime. As an American republican, 
he felt anxious for this event, But he had no objection 
to either of the expressions proposed. He was willing 
to convey tothe French nation his congratulations up- 
| onthe triumph of constitutional government, founded 
| on the principles of civil and religious hberty. Onthe 
general subject, we were unanimous. 

Mr. Randall called for a division of the question on 

‘the motion of Mr. Duane; so as to take it first on strik- 


‘ing out the words “constitutional government.” He 
was in favour of striking out. Any gentleman would 
‘then have an opportunity of moving any substitute 
| which he might prefer. He was pleased with the com- 
| ity of the gentleman who had presented the resolutions, 
|as well as with that of the gentleman who was under- 
| stood to be their author [Mr. Duponceau.] The words 
| in the original resolution, which had been objected to, 
might be liable to misinterpretation; and he had no doubt 
that gentlemen would agree to such a modification as 
| would remove any liability of that kind. As Americans, 
the state of things in France was not applicable to us. 
|The French nation had established the right to choose 
their own rulers; they had successfully asserted the 
rivht of self-government. That was all that we were 
| called here tocongratulate them upon. That was all 
that, as Americans, met our unqualified approbation.— 
With us, all civil and political power emanated from 
the people, and at periodical terms reverted to the peo- 
ple for the exercise of their right to delegate their pub- 
lic trusts to whom they saw fit to select. This was not alto- 
gether the case in France. No individual honored the 
French nation more than he did. They had established 
the principle of self-government. | This is and must be 
right. What was religious liberty? It was the right to 
worship God in our own way, and to pay our clergy as 
we chose. The French had abolished their state reli- 
gion; but the clergy were to be compensated from the 
public revenues. Asan American, he entered his ca- 
veat*against this principle. But they had achieved the 
triumph of selecting their own rulers. If they had not 
| established a republic, they had asserted the principle, 
| that government was formed for the people, and not the 
people created for the government. He dissented 
from the opinion of the gentleman to his right, who had 
| said that the liberty of the press in France was placed 
|upon a better footing than in this country. He was 
}not about to indulge in any national panegyric upon 
}our own country, That would be egotistical. But if 
| our government were superior in any thing to all other 
‘governments, it was in the perfect, unrestricted, un- 
| trammelled liberty of the press, which it had secured 
|to us. He observed, however, that in setting at defi- 
| ance the ordinances of king Charles; in vindicating the 
chartered rights of the people, at all hazards, the Pari- 
‘sian Editors had demonstrated that the freedom of all 
nations depended upon the liberty of the press. What- 
ever might be the particular form of expression intro- 
duced into the resolution, he considered that it would 
| be equally complimentary to the French nation. 

Mr. T. Brppe supported the amendment of Mr. Du- 
,ane. We should hail the dawn of civil and religious 
| liberty in France. Constitutions might prevail where 
| freedom was unknown. Venice had her constitution, 
| but no liberty. The British magna charta, which was 

said to be the foundation of our freedom, was a mere 
| impertect grant of certain rights and privileges to the 
| subjects of the British monarch. Even in some of our 
/own states, we have within a few years had Catholic 
{emancipation laws passed. He hoped that the words 
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“constitution. 1 government,” 
of a sinister construction, would be stricken from | 
the resolution, and that we should convey to General | 
LAFAYETTE our congratulations upon the dawn, the tri- | 
umph of civil and religious liberty in France. Mr. Bid- | 
dle bestowed an eloquent eulogy upon that ‘‘hero of | 
two worlds,’? who had done so much for freedom in his | 
old age, as well as in his youth, and concluded by the | 
invocation, ‘‘God grant that we may see many more | 
such heroes!” 

Mr. SerGeanT said, that the resolution simply pro- 
posed to congratulate the French nation on what they | 
had done; and that they had done it themselves. It 
was not for us, in the overflowings of our zeal and friend- 
ship, to compel the French nation to take our measure 
of liberty. They had made a constitution, which, for 
the present at least, satisfied them; and our proper 
course was to congratulate them upon what they had 
achieved, leaving them to interpret for themselves, and | 
us for ourselves. . 

After some further explanatory remarks from two or 
three gentlemen, the words, ‘‘constitutional govern- | 
ment” were stricken out, and “the triumph of the prin- | 





ciples of liberty” accepted by the mover of the resolu- | 
tion, and by the meeting, as an amendment. 

Mr. C. J. [Ncensott, at the close of the discussion, 
rose and said-—‘‘I do not rise to make a speech; for I | 
am afraid that this debate will last longer than did the | 
revolution itself!” But he wished simply to suggest | 
the change of a single word in the resolution, which he | 
thought would reconcile all difference of opinion upon | 
it. The change was accordingly made. 

Mr. Bixns then offered a preamble and resolution | 
complimentary to the Parisian Editors, which were 
unanimously approved; and the meeting adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, held on | 
Saturday afternoon, in the District Court-room, for the 
purpose of expressing their satisfaction at the recent 
glorious triumph of constitutional principles in France, 
over tyranny and oppression, and their admiration of | 
the wisdom and discretion, with which a great revolu- 
tion has been effected by a justly excited but magnani. 
mous people: Wittram Raw te, Esq. was called upon 
to preside, Nicworas Brppte, and Danret W. Coxr, | 
E:sqrs. to act as Vice-Presidents, and Ricuarnp WILLING | 
and Cuarues J. INGeRsoLt, as Secretaries. 

John Sergeant, Fsq. proposed the following preamble | 
and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the sacred principle of resistance to tyranny 
and oppression, exemplified and put in practice by our 
glorious revolution, and subsequently by those of the | 
other independent American states, has taken such deen 
root as to become a part of the common law of uations 
in this hemisphere, while, in Europe, immortal Greece | 
has anew implanted it in the soil where liberty once | 
flourished, but for ages had been trodden down by a| 
barbarous despotism, 

And whereas France, our first and faithful ally, after | 
a struggle of forty years against powerful combina. | 
tions of enemies, within and without, has at last suc- | 
ceeded, by an unanimous and heroic effort, in shaking | 
off the yoke of bigotted and tyrannical rulers, and esta- | 
blishing a government of her own choice. 

And whereas the interesting position which the} 
French nation, by its courage, its moderation, and its | 
wisdom, has thus assumed in the world, invites, in a par- 
ticular manner, the expression of our sympathy and 
gratification—Therefore, 

Resolved, That this meeting cordially participates in 
the joyful feeling which has been excited throughout 
these United States, by the great events that have late- 
ly taken place in France. 

Resolved, That we cannot withhold our admiration 
from the unexampled courage and self-devotion with 
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on a formidable armed force, arrayed against them in 
the heart of their city, and by their unanimous and welt 
directed efforts, in the short space of three days, con- 
quered, for themselves and for their country, the bless- 
ings of liberty and self-government. 

Resolved, That we do not less admire the wisdom 
which the French nation displayed on that momentous 
occasion, than the moderation which they exercised 
after so great a victory, the mercy which they showed 
to the vanquished, and the coolness and deliberation 
with which they proceeded to organize a government, 
and to establish the empire of social order and tranquil- 
lity. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to transmit 
the above resolutions to General Larayerres, with a re- 


| quest that he will make them known in France in such 
| manner as to him may seem fit. 


Resolved, That the said committee be directed to 
convey to General Larayrerre our sincere congratula- 


|tions upon the triumph of the principles of liberty 


achieved by the people of France, and to express to 


' him the gratification we feel, as citizens of the United 


States, bound to him by the recollection of his eminent 
services to our country, at the distinguished ard virtuous 
part he has taken, and the large share he has had, in 
producing this great result. 

The following preamble and resolution, offered by 
John Binns, Esq. were unanimously adopted— 

Indelibly impressed with the numberless and truly 
estimable blessings which the press has bestowed on 
mankind, we admire and venerate, as a public benefac- 
tor, every fearless defender of its freedom; but we, 
more especially, do homage tothe intrepid virtue of all, 
who, in its defence, hazard life and fortune. With such 
sentiments, we should not do justice to our principles 
and feelings, if we did not embrace this, the earliest 
proper occasion, to declare, that, amidst all the great 
and glorious, praiseworthy and heroic deeds, which did 
honour to the people of France, and to human nature, 


| in the achievement of the Jate revolution in that coun- 


try, there are no acts which more entirely command 
our admiration and esteem than the devotion to sound 
principles and the general welfare, which pre-emi- 
nently distinguished the Editors of Newspapers in their 
prompt and magnanimous determination to resist, and 
utterly disregard, the tyrannical and unconstitutional 
edict of Charles X. which was intended to prostrate the 
freedom of the press, and convert that glorious instru- 
ment into an engine of despotism, Wherefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be, and 
they hereby are, gratefully, affectionately, and sincere- 
ly tendered to the Fditors of newspapers in Paris, who, 
by their manly independence and prompt publications, 
gave to their fellow countrymen that enthusiastic im- 
pulse which resulted in the accomplisment of the late 
glorious revolution. 

On motion of Mr. Hubble, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
publi hed. 

The committee appointed to carry into effect the 
fourth resolution, consists of Wm. Rawle, Nicholas Bid- 
dle, Daniel W. Coxe, Peter S. Duponceau, and John 


Sergeant. WM. RAWLE, President. 
Nicnoras Brppe, 2 y:... p...: 
D. W. Coxz, gy ice-Presidents, 


R. Willing, 


C. J. Ingersoll, ¢ Secretaries, 


WORKING MEN’S MEETING. 


At a large and respectable meeting of the Working 
Men of Philadelphia, held pursuant to public netice, at 
the Military Hall, on Friday evening last. Joseph R. 
Chandler was called to the chair, and J. O’Conner and 
R.* Morris appointed secretaries. The meeting having 


which the people of Paris, on the memorable 27th, 28th, | been called to order, the call read, and the objects 
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which it embraced stated in a few appropriate observa-| COMMISSIONERS OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 


tions from the Chair, it was, on motion, 

Resolved, That John Thomason, Robert Morris, 
Lambert Keating, Joseph M’Clintock, and S. Harper 
constitute « committee to draught resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the meeting. 

The committee having retired for a few minutes, re- 
turned and reported the following preamble and reso- 
lutions, which, after a momentary discussion, were 
unanimously adopted. 

Whereas the recent glorious triumph of civil and re- 
ligious liberty in France is an event calculated to awa- 
ken the liveliest emotions of pleasure in every republi- 
can bosom, rejoicing in common with our fellow citizens, 
the Working Men are anxious to testify their satisfac- 
tion by celebrating this event in a becoming and enthu- 
siastic manner. The part which the Working Men of 
Paris took in that contest—fighting in the thick of the 
battle when it raged with the greatest violence, and re- 
tuning to their peaceful occupations when the strife 
was done, meets with our warmest and proudest appro- 
bation. Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That as this signal victory was won by our 
brethren, the Working Men of Paris, commanded by 
the pupils of the Polytechnic Institute, we hail the tri- 
umph with peculiar delight. 

Resolved, That we consider the order and decorum, 
together with the forbearance of the people at a mv- 
ment when France stood without law and without a 
head, as a perfect pledge that Working Men are ever 
ready to contend for their rights. 

Resolved, That the rapidity with which the late re- 
volution was designed and accomplished proves that 
the people are the masters of their own liberties, that 
they have but to willit, and co-operate the one with the 
other, and they must be free. 

Resolved, That it affords the working men of this 
community an example of what may be effected by 
themselves in establishing the great principles for 
which they are contending, the chief of which is a ge- 
neral and national system of education, if they will only 
be true to themselves, and rally in behalf of their cause. 

Resolved, That while we rejoice at the present flat- 
tering condition of the liberties of the French people, 
we regret that circumstances induced them to the 
adoption of a monarchical form of government instead of 
one wholly republican. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draught 
and forward through the medium of Lafayette, a con- 
gratulatory address in behalf of the Working Men of 
Philadelphia, to their brethren the Working Men of 
Paris. 

Resolved, That this great and glorious event be cele- 
brated by the Working Men of the city and county o 
Philadelphia by a public dinner at such time and place 
as this meeting or their committee of arrangement may 
designate. 

It was then, on motion, 

Resolvec, That Joseph R. Chandler, Robert Morris, 
Alexander M. Peltz, John Thomason, John Ashton, Jr. 
and Edward Maydock, constitute the commiltee to 
draught the address authorized in the sixth resolution. 

Resolved, That the committee of arrangement con- 
sist of thirty; and that Robert Morris, E. F. West, Ed- 
ward Haydeck, Jno. T. Smith, Robert Thomas, James 
Robinson, Lambert Keating, Wm. S. Book, John Day- 
don, James O’Conner, Nison Foot, William Garden, 
David Boggs, L. Stepanini, Joseph Aikin, Edward War- 
wick, Jos. A. McClintock, Thomas Ayres, Elisha W. 
Cook, W. J. Young, George Erety, Chas. Brightwell, 
Jno. Turner, Dan. Clark, John Thomason, Joseph Cobb, 
and William Warren constitute that committee. 

Resolved That the proceedings of this meeting, sign- 
ed by the Chairman and Secretaries, be published in all 
the newspapers friendly to the cause. 

Josrru R. Cuanpuer, Chairman. 

James O’ Conner, 


Robert Morris, 


f Secretaries. 


Names of persons who have been elected Commission- 
ers of Lancaster county, since 1794, with the dates of 
their election. 

1794 Jacob Weidman, 
1795 John Sensenich, 
1796 John Hambright, 
1797 John Miley, 
1798 Robert Maxwell, 
1799 Adam Reigart, 
1800 Amos Slaymaker, 
1801 John Whitehill, jr. 
1802 Michael Mussur, 
1803 Andrew Caldwell, 
1804 Michael Shenck, 
1805 Conrad Schwartz, 
1806 James M‘Sparres, 
1807 George Weidman, 
1808 Benjamin Schaum, 
1809 James Patterson, jr. 
1810 Henry Shirk, 
1811 John Bomberger, 
1812 Christian Herr, jr. [Pequa. ] 
1813 Christian Stouffer, jr. 
1814 George Musser, 
1815 Jacob Rohner, 
1816 Phineas Ash, 
1817 Wm. B. Ross, 
1818 Peter Holl, 
1819 Henry Shirk, 
1820 Jacob Dutchman, 
1821 John Buchanan, 
Henry Roland (one year, in the room of 

Shirk, resigned. 

1822 Henry M. Reigart, 
Henry Carpenter, one year, in the room 

of J. Dutchman resigned. 
1823 Henry Carpenter, 
1824 Abraham Gibbons, 
1825 Samuel Keller, 
1826 Emanuel Reigart, 
1827 John Slaymaker, 
1828 George Haverstick, 
1850 Jacob Kurtz. 

Lancaster Journal. 


Lykens Valley Coal, Dauphin County.—William White 
and Hugh Maxwell, of the city of Lancaster, after six 
months spent in laborious search, have succeeded in 
discovering on the lands of Thomas Elder and Jacob 
M. Haldeman, in Lykens Valley, Dauphin County, in- 
exhaustible veins of Anthracite Coal. 

The mineral is found in the Short Mountain, being the 
Western termination of the Broad Mountain of Scbuyl- 
kill county, rising in the bosom of Lykens valley, with- 
in twelve miles of Millersburg, on the Susquehannah, 
and extending Eastward, about ten miles te the Schuyl- 
kill county line, where it assumes the name of The 
Broad Mountain, which is in the centre of what is 
termed the Coal Region of that district. 

The Coal of this deposite, does not materially differ 
from that of the Schuylkill, except in being lighter and 
more brittle, containing less foreign matter, and conse- 
quently more combustible, and it is believed will be 
found more suitable for parlour grates and for the kitch- 
en than any hitherto discovered. For smith’s use upon 
repeated trials, it has been found excellent. 

Books for subscription to stock in arail read to con- 
nect these mines with the Susquehannah river at Mill- 
ersburg, have been opened, and there is no doubt the 
amount will be speedily taken. In the mean time White 
and Maxwell have been engaged in mining and hope 
to be able to produce a sufficient quantity in the mar- 
kets of Harrisburg, Marietta, Columbia and Lancaster 
next fall to give an earnest of the means of this dis- 
trict to afford an abundant supply; though in doing 
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this, previous to the completion of the contemplated | 
rail road, they must be at a considerable extra expense | 
for transportation. 

The coal of Lykens Valley, as soon as the contem- 
plated arrangements of getting thelarticle to market are | 
completed, must prove eminently advantageous to the 
counties of Dauphin, Cumberland, Lancaster and York, 
in consequence of the short distance to those different | 
markets, being about one hundred miles nearer than 
the Luzerne mines, upon which they now depend for 
a scanty and precarious supply; and should the naviga- 
tion of the Susquehanna be continued to tide water, 
or the Baltimore and York-Haven rail road be complet- 
ed the whole length, that City can obtain a regular and 
ample supply of this indispensable mineral from the 
Lykens Valley mines, and on better terms than from 
any other region.—Lancaster Gazetie. 


DEATH OF BISHOP HOBART. 


Ata meeting of the Bishops and Clergy of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
residing in this city, convened at the house of the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, to express their feelings in relation 
to the lamented death of the Right Rev. John Henry 
Hobart, D. D., late Bishop of tne diocese of New York, 

resent— . 

The Right Rev. Bishops White and Onderdonk. The 
Rev. Drs. Abercrombie, De Lancey, Hutchins, Kemper, 
Montgomery, and Wilson. The Rev. Messrs. T. G 
Allen, Bedell, Boyd, Bryant, Connelly, Cooper, Doug- 
lass, Dupuy, Jaquett, Mead, Rutledge, Smith, Van Pelt, 
and Wiltbank.* 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed:— 

1. Resolved, That we sincerely deplore the loss,which, 
in the death of the Right Rev. Jobn Henry Hobart, D. 
D., has been sustained by the church in this country, 
and particularly by the extensive and important diocese, | 
ever which he had so long and se efficiently presided. | 


: : ; 
2. Resolved, Vhat his eminent and successful services | 


to the church; the piety, zeal, devotedness, and energy | 


with which he discharged the duties of his responsible 


office; the steadfastness, intrepidity, conscientiousness, & 
talent, with which he vindicated whatever he believed 
to be essential to the integrity of primitive truth and | 
order; and the distinguished excellence of his charac- | 
ter as a man; entitled him to our highest respects | 
while living, and will endear his memory, now that he | 
has been called, as we humbly trust, to his reward. 

3. Resolved, That while, in common with the whole 
church, we sincerely sympathise with the clergy, and | 


with the members of his diocese under the trying and | 





severe bereavement, and assure them of our prayers in | 
their behalf—that God may lift upon them the light of | 
his countenance; comfort them with the consolations of | 
his Holy Spirit; sanctify to them, and to his church, the | 
infliction of his righteous and merciful hand; keep them | 
from] all error, confusion and discord; and in his own | 
good time, supply them with a shepherd worthy to suc- | 
ceed the illustrious deceased, and qualified te be their | 
spiritual head and father—we perceive a special call | 
upon us, of condolence and of sympathetit interest in | 
the circumstance that the deceased was born and raised | 
to manhood in our city; prepared for the duties of his } 
ministry under the auspices of his sincerely attached | 
friend, our own venerable Diocesan, who has known and | 
loved hin from his boyhood; and that there are many 
in our community connected with him by the ties of 
kindred and of friendship. 

4. Resolved, That we unfeignedly and deeply condole 
with his bereaved family, and pray that God may have | 
them in his holy keeping, support and comfort them in 





*The above list includes all the clergy of the church 
residing in Philadelphia, except two——the Rev. Dr. 
Blackwell, detained by sickness, andthe Rev. Mr. Tyng, 
absent from the city. 
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this their hour of distress, and make it conductive to 
their spiritual and everlasting good. 

5. Resolved. That in testimony of our respect to the 
memory of the deceased, we will wear the usual badge 
of mourning for thirty days. 

6. Hesolved, ‘That inthe repeated afflictions of the 
chutch—in the removal by death, within a short time, 
of several of its distinguished Bishops, and of many of 
its valuable and devoted ministers,—we recognize a 
cause of deep humiliation, and of increased diligence 
and zeal in the discharge of our high duties; and <e- 
voutly pray that it may be blessed to the good of the 
church, and to the greater fidelity and devetedness of 
those who ministerin her sancturies. * 

7. Resolved, ‘Vhat copies of these resolutions, signed 
by the chairman and attested by the secretary, be sent 
respectively to the widew of the deceased, to the stand- 
ing committee of the diocese of New York, and to the 
secretary of the convention of the same. 

8. Hesolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the religious periodicals of the church, and 
in the daily papers of this city. 

Signed at the desire of the brethren now assembled, 

WILLIAM WHITE, President. 

Attest—Jacxson Kempen, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, September, 21, 1830. 


Coat T'rade, Canal, &c.—It cannot have escaped the 
notice of our readers that there has been a cessation of 
coal business at this place, the immediate cause of which 
is an alteration, or rather a re-building of three locks 
upon the first mile of our canal. They were built in 
1826, upon the principle of the hydrostatic paradox— 
the gates being raised and supported by the upward 
pressure water brought from the upper level in a 
trunk. When this supply was cut off and the discharg- 
ing valve opened, the gates (which when raised resem- 
bled the letter 4 inverted,) fell on the bottom of the 
lock-chamber, folding one over the other. Upon triab 


| it appeared that this ingenious contrivance, although ad- 


mirably adapted to the purpose for which it was first 
employed, (the descending navigation by artificial 
freshets, and an ascending and descending slack-water 
navigation by means of steamboats, ) was not so suitable 
for a general canal. The poard of managers therefore 
judiciously determined to have the locks taken out im- 
mediately, that no interruption might take place ata 
future and more important period. The water being 
drawn off, the opportunity afforded thereby hasbeen 
embraced to clear out and deepen the pond above the 
dam at Mauch Chunk, and when completed, it will be 


| one of the best and most capacious boat harbours in the 


country. From the dam, upwards, it extends more 
than half a mile, one half of which will have five feet 
of water, The bottom is perfectly smooth and level, so 
that in case of sinking, by neglect or accident, boats 
will receive no injury, and can be conveniently raised. 
These improvements although not needed now, will 
prove their usefulness as the demand for coal increases; 
(and without prejudice to others whose enterprise we 
admire, and wish success,) Mauch Chunk, for quantity 
and quality of coal, convenience of Harbour room, large 
size of canal, with unlimited supply of water, and facili- 
ties afforded for the business in general, stands unrival- 
led. The whole of these improvements will be effected 
in a few weeks, when the ceal business will be again re- 
sumed.— Mauch Chunk Pioneer. 


——— 


The Port Deposit bridge is now so far repaired as to 


admit of the crossing of waggons or carriages with per- 
fect safety. 


Pirrspure, Sept. 24. 
Tariff Apple—Mr. Murphy, of Chartiers Creek, has 
left with us an apple, which measures 154 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighs 22 ounces. It grew on a tree 
planted by him seven years ago. 
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Our first form to- day may seem to wear the garb of 
arepulsive antiquity, but we think that the articles 
which compose it, are worthy of perusal. 


From the 
first paper may be gathered as satisfactory and certain 
information with regard to the famous Second Walking 
Purchase from the Delaware Indians, as can now be ob- 
tained. It willbe seen that the shocking cruelties af- 
terwards inflicted by the Indians upon the inhabitants 


of Northamptor’ county, originated in,the recollection of 


the wrongs and aggressions commited upon them.— 
The discrepancies between the statements of John Wat- 
son, the father, and those made by others to the son, are 
slight and unimportant; and only prove the difficulty of 
arriving at absolute accuracy in matters depending 
upon oral testimony. The speeches and conduct of 
Conassatege, the haughty chief of the Six Nations, are 
amusing and eminently characteristic. A chapter 
which follows of the MS. history, contains some parti- 
culars of respectable Quakers, not perhaps generally 
known. The brief memoirs of John Thomas and 
Thomas Langhorne, the former by that excellent man, 
Hugh Roberts, may be profitably read. 





We copy from the daily newspapers the resolutions | 


adopted at two of the town meetings which have been 
held, in relation to the recent news from France, as well 
as the interesting debate which arose at onegf them, 
furnished by the Inquirer. In Pennsylvania, if any 
where, there exists a spirit of freedom which brooking 


EDITORLAL NOTICES 





[OCcroner 


burning incessantly, can be weandial or ania = no 
form of discouragement, opposition, or difficulty. Let 
us not however regard as visionary what has been in- 
strumental in the diffusion of so much good; nor be- 

cause ithas failed to regenerate Europe, deride its me- 
ritorious and exalted purposes. 

The most satisfactory account which we possess of 
this establishment, is to be found in the 64th number of 
the Edinburg Review. The paper is ascribed to L. Si- 
mond, the intelligent author of the Tour in Switzerland. 


In this book Mr. Simond twice adverts to the school of 


| | 
ro at Hoffwyl, 


and writes with an enthusiasm 
which displays the strongest conviction of its value.— 
When he visited the institution in 1818 there were thir- 
ty instructors, eighty boys, a peor school, and an agri- 
cultural seminary. At,that early period before the plan 
was fairly developed, the indigent were nearly capa- 
ble of supporting themselves; and were expected to 
leave the establishment practically acquainted with 
agriculture, joined to a habit of patient toil as deep- 
ly rooted as among the most laborious of the peasantry. 
The other fruits of the seminary consist ina familiarity 
with the elements of general science, discipline of the 
mental powers, &the firmest principles of moral rectitude 
The school of Industry thus ascertained to be 
prolific of moral and intellectual benefit, has beer 
lately introduced into England, with some modifications, 
but we are imperfectly acquainted wirh their nature 
and extent. A brief extract which we insert to day 
| from a circular issued in April last, announces the pro- 


bability of its introduction into Pennsylvania. Mr. An- 


thony Morris has, for a long time, contemplated the 
the establishment upon the Bolton Farm near Bristol, a 
seminary modelled upon that celebrated institution. 


As the farmis more extensive than thatof Fellenberg, 
comprising about five 


no infractions of Charters at home, must regard the as- 
sertion of constitutional liberty sbroad with a deep and 
lively sympathy. This state only follows her own im- 
pulses, pursues the results of her own doctrines, when 


hundred acres, a_ larger 


aims to the world her cordial and heartfelt gra- : : ; 
she proclaims to the S number of pupils can be accommodated. The land is ex- 


tification at the dethronement of a monarch, intent upon 





fixing the yoke of slavery upon the necks of his sub- | 


jects. The circumstances attending the late struggle in 
France, is every way calculated to excite more than or- 
dinary emotion. The promptitude with which the odi- 
ous ordinances were resisted—the concert, bravery and 
moderation of the citizens—the participation of the ve- 
nerable La Fayette—the brevity of the period in which 
so remarkable a revolution was eflected—all conspire to 


give it the complexion of a fanciful sketch, rather than | 


of sober and indubitable history. 





The Fellenberg system of education has been praised | 


with a warmth, and condemned with a severity, little in 
accordance with the dictates of truth and justice. 
it has merits, no ene who has traced the outlines of the 
plan, and examined its several parts, will feel disposed 
to deny; but success must depend less upon its intrinsic 
superiority than the personal ability of the superintend- 
ant. We shrewdly suspect that little less than the vig- 
vur and genius of a Fellenberg, the aptitude and per- 


severance of a Vebrli, can effect what it is intended to | 


accomplish. 
rit of energy which despises indolence, and triumphs 
over fatigue, with a moral and scientific ardour, which 


That | 


It ishe only can succeed who unites a spi- | 


cellent—the situation of the mansion elevated—in every 
respect beautiful and picturesque. lts proximity to 
| Bristol—the facility of communication with Philadel- 
phia—the healthiness of the surrounding country—and 
_ the superior quality of the soil—all point to this farm as 
| one on which a great experiment can be fairly made.— 
_ Miscarriage will be almost impossible, if gentlemen are 
employed,who,with the requisite qualifications of vigour, 
activily and talents, have, by long residence at Hoff- 
| wyl, acquired an intimate knowledge of all its details. — 
| We predict that the institution under such auspices, 
aided by the intelligence of Mr. Morris, would meet 
| with the most liberal patronage; for Pennsylvania has 
long needed a suitable nursery for the cultivation of 
| the minds and virtues of her yeomanry. The difficulty 

of procuring a competent individual to superintend the 
_agricultural department, we understand, has for some 


time prevented the commencement of this philanthro- 
| phic enterprise. 
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